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TOLSTOI, THE TRAGIC. PHILOSOPHER 


The venerable and famous novelist, philosopher, and zealot who left home and family and went secretly into the wilderness 
to die as a hermit, but was found and succored by friends. He died in a rude hut at Astapova on November 20th 
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Comment 


Tariff Forecasts 

TaLk of tariff action by the next Congress is 
interesting, particularly when it comes from Rep- 
resentative Cuamp Criark, who will probably be 
the Speaker, and from Representative Oscar 
Unprerwoop, of Alabama, who will probably be 
floor leader of the majority. Both gentlemen are 
in favor of taking up the subject at once, without 
waiting for a Democratic Senate and President. 
But the possibility of getting anything done be- 
fore 1912 depends, after all, upon the disposition 
of the Senate and of President Tarr. It is quite 
likely that there will be in the Senate enough 
insurgents te make a majority, with the Demo- 
erats, for certain reductions of duties, and it is 
not improbable that President Tarr will approve 
any reductions which the Tariff Commission may 
have previously recommended. It is clear, how- 
ever, that whatever may be accomplished before 
1913 must be accomplished on the piecemeal plan. 
We confess that we do not find this a thing to 
grieve over. Until we get a line on the quality 
of the new Congress, we shall be quite content 
with a situation which shuts off entirely the 
temptation to log-rolling that always arises when 
a general revision of the tariff is attempted. In 
fact, we should be highly pleased if, even in case 
of a Democratic victory in 1912, the piecemeal 
plan should still be adhered to. 


Insurgency and the Elections 

The future of Republican insurgency was one 
of the main things the election was expected to 
determine. The preliminary campaign, the cam- 
paign for Republican nominations and for the 
control of Republican conventions in the various 
States and Congressional districts, had already 
shown that they could more than hold their own 
when the issue was solely between them and their 
conservative opponents within the party. It was 
left for the election to show how well they stood 
with the country and whether they or the con- 
servatives could make the better showing against 
the Democrats. 

On the whole, the outcome is plainly en- 
coureging to the insurgents. They have done far 
better than the stand-patters. Those States of 
the West and the far West in which they controlled 
showed fewer Republican losses than those States, 
such as Ohio, for instance, where they failed to 
get control. Indiana is not much of an exception, 
for Indiana already had a Democratic Governor 
and Legislature and a big preponderance of Demo- 
erats in Congress. In the East also the victory 
of the progressive Bass in New Hampshire stands 
out very clearly in contrast with the stand-patter 
Waterloo in Maine and Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut and New Jersey. It may be urged that 
the lesson of New York is all the other way; but 
that will not be the view of Simon-pure insurgents 
like Cum™uixs and La Fotiertre. Those gentlemen 
have already vigorously protested—they were, in 
fact, protesting before election—that the Roosr- 
VELT platform and programme did not represent 
true progressive Republicanism. They have re- 
fused to confound their policy with the New 
Nationalism, or to turn over their cause to Colonel 
Roosevett’s management. They are right. The 
strength of insurgeney with the people has been 
demonstrated; but its immediate danger is also 
revealed—-the danger that it may be confounded 
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with the ideas, and subordinated to the ambition, 
of Colonel Roosevett. 


A Crusher 

It is entirely in order for Democrats to at- 
tribute the lower prices of meat to the election. 
If it hadn’t been for the Colonel’s speeches, the 
Republicans would certainly have said that stocks 
were coming down because we are going to have 
a Democratic House a year from next month. 
They have said about the same thing heretofore 
when the Democrats have won. But this is the 
first time the Democrats ever had a chance to 
point out the close connection between the doc- 
trine of State rights and the supply of beef. They 
ought to make the most of it. 


The Southern Republicans 

That the ene State gained by the Republicans 
last week should be a Southern State is interesi- 
ing—but not as significant as even some Demo- 
erats might be willing to find it. Tennessee chose 
a’ Republican Governor, but for reasons of a 
temporary nature, and which have little bearing 
on the movement to build up a strong and perma- 
nent Republican opposition in the South. That 
movement has been strongest in North Carolina, 
and the three Republican Congressmen from that 
State all went down in the general Republican 
slump. That is almost the sole feature of the 
Democratic victory which is regrettable, for the 
Republicans of North Carolina have recently had 
a house-cleaning, and their failure to get prompt 
profits from trying to do better may prove dis- 
couraging to similar commendable efforts. We 
trust, however, that Congressman Morenean and 
his associates will not lose heart. Had their fight 
been made in a year when their party was in 
better favor with the country, the outcome would 
have been different. They were handicapped, 
moreover, by the obtrusive alliance of former 
Senator Marion Burter, a_ discredited turn- 
coat, whose activity was eagerly seized upon by 
the Democratic papers and speakers and treated 
as the main feature of the campaign. Better 
allies and better luck next time! 


Quizzing the Railroads 

Some time ago it became apparent that the 
Tariff Commission might fail to do what it was 
meant to do from the lack of authority to compel 
producers to furnish the information required. 
Now it appears that the new Stock and Bond Com- 
mission, at the very outset of its labors, has found 
itself baffled by the same weakness. When it ap- 
plied to railroad heads for information it wanted, 
it met with refusals, and it had no power to compel 
compliance with its demands. But a long and 
highly significant despatch from Washington in- 
dicates that a way out of the difficulty has been 
found. Under the new railroad law the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners have the kind of 
power denied to their fellows of the Stock and 
Bond Commission. They have the means to 
secure from the railroads any information which 
they find pertinent to their task of passing on the 
reasonableness of rates, and some of the informa- 
tion which they have demanded will also be de- 
cidedly useful to President TH[ApLEy and his as- 
sociates, who are trying to find out about the 
railroads’ issues of securities. The railroads are 
called on to tell practically all the facts concern- 
ing their borrowings and lendings of all descrip- 
tions. More than that: the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has further held that it is pertinent 
io the question of rates to inquire minutely into 
the capitalization’ and expenditures of the inter- 
stute railroads for several years past, and that 
inquiry, in the form which the commission has 
given it, looks extremely like a physical valuation 
of the railroads’ property. It remains to be seen 
whether the railroads will endeavor, and will find 
a way, to avoid the probe. If they do not, then 
the government will soon know a lot more about 
their affairs than it has ever known before. 


Railroad Economies to be Discussed 

Under the lead of Mr. Louis D. Branpets, of 
Boston, the lawyer who was counsel for GLAvis in 
the BALLINGER investigation, there will be put forth 
this week before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington the objections of the ship- 
pers of the Atlantic seaboard from Bangor to 
Baltimore to the inerease in rates proposed by 
the railroads that handle their husiness. The in- 
crease, if it goes through, will cost the expostu- 
lating industries about twenty-seven million dollars 
a year. There have been several other like hear- 
ings. The Southern shippers have protested and 
the commission has dismissed their objections. The 
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shippers of the. far Northwest have protested and 
won. In the proceeding brought by the shippers . 
the Middle West all the testimony is in, but ; 
decision has not been reached yet. In this procer|- 
ing of the Eastern shippers the railroads he.; 
given their testimony, and now it is the shippe-s 
turn. 

Mr. Branpbets’s management of their ease pro: - 
ises to be worth watching because of.the novelty \f 
his aspirations. Accerding to the Boston Tr:)- 
scrip!, he will not base his objections either on {':c 
claim that the shippers cannot afford the increas d 
rate or that the railroads do not need the money --~ 
one or both of which claims have been the ba: 's 
of most rate inquiries. He proposes to show tht 
the railroads can get the money they need in 
better way than by raising rates, to wit, by in- 
troducing new and important economies in ¢o- 
struction and operation. It looks rash for a lawy:», 
not himself a railroad expert, to be telling the m 
of the Pennsylvania, the Lackawanna, the New 
York Central, and the New Haven that they are 
not abreast of the times in their management .{ 
their roads; but it seems that Mr. Branpets h:is 
been looking into the work of the new profession 
of industrial engineering as it has been develope: 
in the last ten years, and he thinks he has learned 
some points about economy «in processes which, 
being new and not yet much advertised, the busy 
railroad men have overlooked. 


Leary 


The Cunningham Claims Again 

The Messrs. Prncuotr, who wrote tc the President 
and requested him not to let the Cunninauat 
claims be patented without himself passing on 
their merits, and who also asked ‘permission to 
submit a brief against them, got a prompt reply. 
According to Mr. Norton, who wrote it by direc- 
tion of the President, Secretary Batuincer had 
himself requested the President, as long ago as 
last June, to take such measures as would insure 
his having an opportunity to review the findings 
of the Land Office on the claims; and the neces- 
sary orders to that effect had accordingly been 
issued by the President and the Commissioner of 
the Land Office. Mr. Norton also assures the 
Messrs. Pincuot that they may submit their brief, 
and advises. them to have it ready by the first of 
December. It appears, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent proposes to be fully cognizant of whatever 
final action may be taken on these famous claims, 
which the Messrs. Prncuor regard as also entirely 
infamous. At any rate, they will not be sneaked 
through in the dark; and they are pretty sure of 
a place in the history books. 


Scholars and Bankers on Financial Reform 

Senator Atpricu is still non-committal, both 
for himself and the Monetary Commission. The 
commission, he declares, is still seeking counsel 
from bankers and business men, still appealing 
to public opinion for guidance. It has completed 
its first task, that of examining and presenting 
the financial systems of other countries, many 
of which it finds clearly superior to our own; but 
it has not yet decided on any plan to present to 
Congress. Non-committalism, however, was not 
the note of the other speeches at the meeting in 
New York of the Academy of Political Sciences, 
which was. devoted entirely to the subject of 
monetary reform. Bankers and professors alike 
showed, on the contrary, that they were not afraid 
to express positive views, and in the views they 
presented there was an impressive amount of 
unanimity. Practically all agreed not merely that 
our present arrangements both for ‘note issues and 
for credit control are clumsy and unwise, involv- 
ing a constant menace to business and industry, 
but that the main features of the needed reform 
are now fairly plain. According to both classes 
of experts, it is essential that in whatever system 
is adopted there shall be a great central reserve 
of cash, instantly available in crises, subject to a 
control that shall be neither political in character 
nor yet affected by great special interests of any 
kind; that the same control shall be extended, by 
a system of rediscounts such as Europe employs, 
to the regulation of credits, and that the power 
of issuing notes must go with it. That, svb- 
stantially, is the consensus of scholarship 871d 
banking experience. Whether the central est:b- 
lishment should be of the general nature of a bak 
or rather of a clearing-house is not so clear; it 
it seemed also to be the prevailing opinion t 2! 
it shouid be based. on our existing banks 214d 
banking arrangements. 4 

Sooner or later Congress and the country wll 
have to pass on a proposal of this general clit 
acter. Senator Atpricw pleads earnestly tat 
politics ought not to enter into the considerai: ‘2 











of it. Doubtless they will, and that will make a 
wise solving of the problem difficult. But the 
American people have of late been giving so many 
signs of intelligence and independence that one 
hesitates to believe that polities ean be played in- 
definitely in a matter of suck vital importance to 
their welfare. 

In fact, it is now announced from Washington 
that Senator ALpRICH or some other member of 
the Monetary Commission will introduce during 
the coming short session a bill embodying the 
commission’s conclusions, and there can hardly be 
a doubt that its main feature will be a central 
establishment of some sort. If the issue is thus 
brought squarely to the front at once, it will 
probably rival the tarifi—and it ought to—for 
the first place in the public mind. The com- 
mission’s proposals cannot be judged in advance, 
but this much can be said: That party will be 
wrong, and will deserve and doubtless get the 
reprobation of the country, which shall fail to 
deal with them on their merits. In the long run 
it will be the best politics to disregard altogether, 
in considering this subject, the merely partisan 
point of view. 


Good for Colonel Goethals—and for West Point 
That the Panama Canal will be finished more 
than a year ahead of the date fixed for the open- 
ing, and that no more money will be spent than 
has already been authorized—these announcements 
sound almost too good to be true. We have been 
so long accustomed to seeing every job done for 
the government costing more than the estimated 
amount of money and consuming more than the 
estimated amount of time, that Colonel GorrHALs’s 
assurances are likely to give some of us a danger- 
ous shock. But Colonel GorrHats, with his pro- 
fessional reputation at stake, would hardly make 
such predictions unless he felt very sure indeed. 
No wonder the President is “ delighted.” And 
so ought we all to be. Once again, West Point 
seems to be proving itself a good investment. 


Pensions 

Mr. Winuiax Bayarp Hatr’s articles in the 
World’s Work about pensions are pretty doleful 
reading. Hardly any one questions that pensions 
have been shockingly overdone and that our pen- 
sion system is honeyeombed with politics and 
fraud, and that the great extensions have been 
planned and earried through with too little 
purpose to afford relief to veterans and their 
dependents who deserve and need it, and too 
much desire to keep up a vast expenditure to 
enrich pension agents, to rivet high protection 
upon the country, and to hold the old-soldier vote 
to the Republican party. Pensions this year will 
cost the people about 157 millions. The laws under 
which these pensions are paid will stand. To 
repeal any of them is not suggested. The sums 
paid out under them will fall off rapidly in the 
course of the next ten years provided no wholesale 
new pension legislation is enacted. What is to 
be done is to induce a critical attitude on the part 
of Congress and the administration and all future 
administrations toward pension legislation. It 
ought to be dammed, strong and tight. Further 
than that, it may be possible, if the inspiration is 
strong enough, to overhaul the pension list and 
excise from it the swindlers, of whom there must 
be an enormous number. No merited pension is 
studged, no lawful pension under existing laws, 
zood or bad, is in any danger of attack; but the 
list might very properly be examined, and further 
reckless legislation shculd be stopped. The 
pension-jobbers doubtless feel that they and their 
clients have now a vested right in about $150,- 
000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, and that the rate 
of increase must march with diminishing numbers. 
For that idea they are likely to find plenty of 
backing, though there is encouragement in the 
recollection that the next Pension Committee in 
the House will not be named by Uncle Jor. 


Mr. Blount of Florida 

Witiiam A. Buornt, of Florida, has offered him- 
self as candidate for the United States Senate, 
to succeed the late Senator-elect Browarp. He 
has issued a “platform and statement” in which 
he sets forth his political opinions and position 
with lucidity and candor. When he was a ecandi- 
date for this same office last spring, people spoke 
of him as having mental resemblances to. our 
Senator Roor. He is a lawyer of high standing. 

There should be no chance lost this year to 
send to Congress Democrats of brains, training, 
character, and judgment. What we hear of Mr. 
Biount makes us hope that Florida may send 
him to Washington. 
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The Situation in Great Britain 

And now it is Great Britain’s turn to go through 
a general election. People on the other side seem 
to have been watching ours with unusual interest, 
partly because of their recent experience with the 
Jolonel, but chiefly because of their concern about 
our securities. The outcome of it will undoubted- 
ly have an effect on the campaign now beginning 
in England. Last year the English protectionists 
made much of America’s adherence to protection. 
This year the Liberals will not fail to make much 
of our revolt against protection. 

That is not the only advantage the Liberals 
will have. The failure of the long conference 
between the leaders of the two sides on the con- 
stitutional issue will work, on the whole, more 
benefit to them than to their opponents; for it 
seems to be generally understood that what made 
a compromise impossible was the refusal of the 
ultra-Tory element among the Conservatives to 
accept an arrangement to which Mr. Banrour 
would have consented. The Lioyp-Grorce budget, 
moreover, is working well, and there are signs 
that it is gaining rather than losing popularity. 
The feeling against home rule will, no doubt, be 
worked for all it is worth, but that issue will 
probably be a trifle less valuable to the Conserva- 
tives than it was last time, for the reason that 
certain Conservatives have themselves been flirt- 
ing with the home-rule idea. What is still more 
unfortunate for the Opposition, the country is 
more prosperous than it was a year ago. The 
prospects of beating the AsquitH government are 
not good. 


A Southern College 

The inauguration last week of Dr. WituiaM 
Preston I'ew, the new president of Trinity Col- 
lege, North Carolina, brought together an ex- 
traordinary group of scholars, headed by Presi- 
dent Lowrett of Harvard, bent on demonstrating 
their keen interest in the South’s rapid progress 
in education. They found themselves in an in- 
spiring atmosphere and heard an unusual sort of 
inaugural address. For the new president faced 
very candidly indeed the real nature of his and 
his fellows’ problem. At the very outset he 
addressed himself to the matter of Southern pub- 
lic opinion, and he declared: ' 

In a democracy where everything is determined 
by majorities eyery intelligent man should carefully 
inquire into the merits of all questions upon which 
he is to cast his ballot and should vote his ma- 
tured convictions, rather than settle these questions 
as if they were matters of course, offhand and in 
chedience to ancient sentiment. 

He could, he felt, announce that in the part of 
the South with which Trinity is immediately con- 
cerned “freedom of speech and freedom of action 
in polities are to-day complete,” but he added: 

Here perhaps more than elsewhere in America we 
need the courage and moral energy which compel a 
man to speak the thoughts that are in him, and, when 
the time comes, to stand up and be counted, whether 
girt by friend or foe. 

This is truly the kind of intellectual leadership 
that the South most needs; and it is accompanied 
with an equal straightforwardness concerning 
matters purely academic. The heavy handicap 
under which the Southern colleges have been 
struggling, from poverty. and from the peculiar 
situation which necessitates a double educational 
system, is freely admitted. But the spirit of 
the address is a spirit of hopefulness and courage, 
and one feels that it sounds the note of real and 
heightening achievement in a very excellent kind. 


Southern Discourtesy 

GERALDINE Farrar, the American opera-singer, de- 
nies with emphasis that she is engaged to be married 
to a foreign grandee. “Not a word of truth in it,” 
said Miss FARRAR to an interviewer. ‘“ Dukes? Why, 
I’ve met a lot of dukes on the other side. but, believe 
me, taking them individually and collectively, I have 
never seen one that was worth a ding.” 


”_ Savannah 
News. 
She didn’t say ding. She said damn. It is not 
polite to misquote a lady. 


To Remember Mark Twain 

In honor of the memory of Mark Twain a 
memorial ceremony (devoid of the conventional 
funeral trappings) will be observed at Carnegie 
Hall at eight o’clock Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 30th. The great auditorium will be filled with 
friends and admirers of the genial philosopher 
whose humor has: made lighter the burden of so 
many lives. They will gather to assist at a 
celebration absolutely free from anything of a 
formal mourning nature, which will be rather 
the loving tribute of those who knew best a real 
friend of humankind. 





The meeting will be held under the auspices 
of the Mark Twain Memorial Committee of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. Wiu-LuIAM 
Dean Howe tts, for many years the most intimate 
friend of Mark Twatn, will preside. The members 
of the committee are: Executive Committee— 
WituiaM Dean Howetts; Wituiam MILLIGAN 
Stoane; Ropsert UNpderwoop Jounson, Secretary. 
Committee—-Epwin Austin Aprspry, Henry MILLS 
Aven, Joun Wuitrt ALEXANDER, JOHN BIGELOW, 
Artuur Twining Haptey, Toomas Werntwortu 
Hicersson, Tuomas Hastincs, Henry JAMEs, 
Henry Canor Lopar, Hamiton Wricut Masir, 
AuFRED THAYER Manan, Branper MatTtTHews, 
Buss Perry, JAMes Forp Ruopes, Henry vAN 
Dyke, Wooprow WILSON. 

The friends of Mark Twatn who will tell of 
personal experiences with him are the Hon. 
JosepH H. Cuoatre, WittiAMm Dean Howe tts, the 
tev. JosepH Hopkins Twicne.i, the Hon. CHamp 
Ciark, the Hon. Josepu G. Cannon, Colonel 
Henry Wartrerson, and the Rey. Henry van 
Dyke, who will read a poem. 


Congratulations 

To Senator DeEpew—that his successor will be 
a Democrat; that he comes back at seventy-seven 
with so blithe an energy to business life. In 
many details of life he has been a wise man. 
Lately, in the course of some newspaper remarks, 
he said: 

Years ago I was told that I would never succeed in 
publie life if I did not hit back; but hitting back never 
did seem to me worth all the raneor and bitterness 
that it entailed. The time that you spend in getting 
a man down, after all, is a waste of energy—and even 
health. 

Tf the Senator has leisure to look for it, he can 
find support for his feelings about hitting baek 
in the New Testament. As a mere personal in- 
dulgence hitting back doesn’t pay. As part of a 
fight for a principle it may be necessary and war- 
rantable. 


Mr. Shepard for the Senate 

The exceptionally efficient mental apparatus of 
Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp makes many Democrats 
want to see him sent to Washington to keep com- 
pany with Mr. Roor as a representative of New 
York in the United States Senate. Mayor Gaynor 
has come out with a strong recommendation of 
Mr. Sueparp as Senator. Mr. Tuomas M. 
Osnorne, of Auburn, being suggested as a fit per- 
son to be Senator, has replied that Mr. SHeparp 
is his candidate for that office. Mr. Wituiam B. 
Hornsiower is spoken of as a qualified man to 
be Mr. Root’s colleague, and so he is, but Mr. 
Sueparp is favorite in the race at this writing. 


Mr. La Farge 

Mr. Jomn La Farce used to relate that when 
he was still on the threshold of life’s activities, 
he went to Yale College in search of such train- 
ing as might assist him. But for some reason, 
apparently because he did not apply himself suc- 
cessfully to his studies, Yale excused herself from 
training him, and sent him home in the course 
of his Freshman year or at the close of it. Mr. 
Derrw must have been a student at Yale at that 
time, and. possibly the powers of the institution 
were concentrated on his preparation for the 
coruscating achievements that awaited him. The 
late Senator Piatt, too, was either there or had 
just left because of infirmity of health. 

It is to smile at the thought of any great in- 
stitution for the cultivation of the mind having 
had a chance at Joun La Farce and let him es- 
cape unimproved. But of course that might easily 
happen in any college. Ia Farce, rejected of Yale, 
went to Fordham, and there fell in with a Jesuit 
priest who had lived in Japan, and who opened 
his arms to an interesting young mind, and gave 
it a steer in the direction in which it was meant 
to go. 

Mr. La Farce is not to be estimated in a para- 
graph. Beyond any American of his time he was 
saturated with civilization, culture, and art. He 
lived to be the dean of American. painters and the 
leader of them all. Even at seventy-six he is 
prematurely dead, for, except for bodily infirmities, 
he had abundance of work still left in him, and 
his powers were so preponderately mental that 
a slight accession of physical strength would have 
carried them along for years to come. 

It is matter for regret for this community that 
it has so small a proportion of his work. Con- 
sidering the wealth of this city, and the yearly 
expenditure here for the embellishment of build- 
ings, it is surprising that so many of La Farer’s 
windows and pictures should have travelled so far 
from home to find their market and their setting. 










































































A FEW SAMPLE OPINIONS FROM SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST 


Alabama 

Out of the greatness of the Democratic victory stands 
one big fact: the Democratic party has returned to 
conservatism and to its old-time principles. And out 
from among the sane leaders who have brought about 
this victory looms ong commanding figure, Woodrow 
Wilson, the Governor-elect of New Jersey. 

Just as Roosevelt was in the national eye as the 
conspicuous type of all that is most dangerous in the 
Republican régime, so unquestionably Wilson has 
caught the national eye as the most sane, clear-headed, 
capable, of the new Democratic leaders. In fact, he is 
the only Democratic leader who has handled his cam- 
paign from a broad, national view-point. The others 
have fought their fight almost entirely within State 
lines. They have not undermined and blasted out the 
foundation wrongs of the Republican party. They 
have not guided Democratic thought in other States. 
Woodrow Wilson has had the brains, the breadth, and 
the bottom to do that, and to do it strikingly. 

When the Princeton president took the stump, the 
Republican leaders of New Jersey laughed at the idea 
of a dry college professor defeating their superbly 
greased machine. In a week’s time they found they 
were not dealing with a mere schoolmaster, but with 
a statesman, who had the brains, the courage, the 
ability, to put the Republican organization on the 
defensive. And for weeks he has had the Jersey Re- 
publicans on the run. He has had the whole country 
laughing at them. He has had the capacity to bring 
back old Democrats to the fold they had deserted in 
the years of blunders gone by, and to attract thousands 
of young men to the party because of his progressive 
leadership. 

In the renewed conservatism and sanity of the present 
political situation, it would seem the part of wisdom 
for a renewal of the old-time political co-operation of 
the East and the South in the guidance and control 
ef the Democratic party. New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, are the old-time strongholds 
The man who can carry them is the 
Wood- 


of Democracy. 
most eligible nominee for the Democratic party. 
row Wilson ‘is pre-eminently that man. 

Four years ago a strong organization of Eastern 
Democrats tried to push a Southern man for the Presi- 
dential nomination. First, they tried the lamented 
Daniel of Virginia; then, they turned to the able Cul- 
berson of Texas. To-day the South advises them ‘to 
turn to a matchless Southerner at their doors—Wood- 
row Wilson. Unhesitatingly, the News commends this 
step to the wise and patriotic Democratic leaders of 
the Kast. 

Wilson, born, reared, largely educated in the South, 
is essentially Southern. He typities admirably the his- 
toric Southern leader in ability, in breadth, in courage, 
in power of expression. Living for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey, he 
has grown into thorough touch with the best that is in 
the great Kast. He is a figure of national breadth, of 
national sympathies. Since he was a college student 
he has made a special study of American history, 
polities, and economics. In the shades of classic 
Princeton he was for ten years one of the intimates 
of the great Cleveland, and that honest, successful 
leader’s mantle has in a measure fallen on the South- 
erner. But above all, Wilson has shown on the stump 
-his grasp of American problems of to-day and his 
ability to deal with the shifty Republican party as a 
national foree. He has stripped away with a masterly 
hand all the essential weaknesses of Republican gov- 


ernment. He is a new leader, with clear views and the 


magnetic power to impress them on his hearers of all 
classes.—Birmingham News. 


New York State 

That sane and temperate progressive Democrat, 
Woodrow Wilson, now Governor-elect of New Jersey, 
had, in the course of the campaign which resulted in 
his triumphant election, something to say regarding 
the pressing problem of a judicious reform of the 
tariff in the interest of the consuming masses. Since 
by common consent there is no question now up for 
consideration so immensely fraught with great pos- 
sibilities, alike to the people and to the Democratic 
party, we append a part of what Dr. Wilson said 
upon this subject: 

Certainly not by rapid and radical changes in our 
present tariffs, but by such a prolonged and steady 
change as will bring about an adaptation of the fiscal 
policy of the government to the real needs and cir- 
cumstances of our manufacturing and laboring classes, 
with a view ultimately to get upon this basis; the 
taxation for the support of the government of those 
things for which it will not be a real hardship to 
pay high prices. If taxes upon these do not suffice, 
the taxation of those things which it will least burden 
the people to pay for; things not absolute necessaries, 
things which they can do without without suffering 
or privation, and throughout the whole process an 
honest seeking for the things which. will yield the 
most revenue with the least burden to the people. 

It would be difficult to pen, in an equal number of 
words, a more calm and rational tariff-reform policy 
than this. The tariff for revenue only is the logical 
goal; that is, the constitutional meaning of the right 
of taxation, as against its perversion to special privi- 
lege. But in a self-governing Republic, logical goals, 
if too immediately insisted upon, are likely to defeat 
themselves and produce a reaction to the old abuses. 
The present duty of the Democratic party is to revise 
those flagrant schedules which shelter monopoly and 
aid the giant trusts to raise the cost of living ar- 
bitrarily and cruelly. This it should do in so sane 
and responsible a manner that no excuse for business 
panic or upheaval in industrial circles may be given. 
—Albany Argus. 

Michigan 

By the New Democrats, of which Colonel Editor 
George Harvey is a luminary, Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
was induced to resign as president of Princeton Uni- 
versity and run for Governor of New Jersey to test 
his own political popularity and the strength of the 
Democratic principles and doctrines which he typi- 
fies. Had he been defeated, it would, of course, have 
demonstrated that this new school of Democracy is 
not justified in its Presidential ambitions and hopes. 
His election, on the other hand, buries yet deeper the 
era of Bryanism and its attendant heresies. 

The kind of campaign which Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has conducted in New Jersey also throws a new light 
upon the man. There was nothing in it of uncertainty 
and academic aloofness. He met all attacks upon 
him firmly, vigorously, and with just the proper 
amount of dignity. He showed remarkable political 
sagacity and resourcefulness. It is no longer safe 
or logical to deride the ambitions of the academic 
statesman, the New Sage of Princeton. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson is a Democratic figure to be reckoned with.— 
Detroit Journal. 

North Carolina 

The election of Woodrow Wilson as Governor of 

New Jersey has given the highest satisfaction to 


patriotic men in every section of the Republic, be- 
cause it indicates that the popular mind is weary of 
the strident voice of the self-seeker and the coarse 
methods of those who proclaim all their opponents 
as “scoundrels” and “cowards” and employ like 
epithets in imitation of Mr. Roosevelt’s low plane of 
campaigning. . The people—those who toil with hand 
and those who toil with brain—are turning to the 
student and man of affairs to lead in the solution 
of the grave problems to be solved. Moreover, they 
are looking, not only for the scholar and practical 
man, but for the clean man of high ideals, who must 
win success, if at all, by standing for the measures 
that will give a fair chance for all men. It was be- 
cause they found such a man in Woodrow Wilson 
that New Jersey made a change of more than a hun- 
dred thousand majority in its vote—Raleigh News 
and Observer. 


A Slogan for 1912 

The election of Woodrow Wilson as Governor of 
New Jersey by the remarkable majority of fifty thou- 
sand is a tribute to a strong personality, and it is 
also an endorsement of a great issue presented by 
him at every stage of the campaign. ‘This issue is 
the first real promise we have had that the monopolies 
can be controlled. Heretofore the offending corpora- 
tion has been fined and it has proceeded to collect 
the fine from the public. This was done because a 
corporation is an artificial person and an artificial 
person cannot be imprisoned. 

Woodrow Wilson stands as high among lawyers as 
he does among scholars, and as a lawyer he says 
“guilt is personal.” These three words constitute 
a new issue which may become a new and important 
departure. “Society,” he says, “cannot afford to 
have individuals wield the power of thousands with- 
out responsibility. It cannot afford to let its strong- 
est men be the only men who are inaccessible to the 
law. Modern Democratic society in particular can- 
not afford to constitute its economic undertakings 
upon the monarchical or aristocratic principle, and 
adopt the fiction that the kings and great men thus 
set up can do no wrong which will make them per- 
sonally amenable to the law which restrains smaller 
men; that their kingdoms, not themselves, must suffer 
for their blunders, their follies, and their transgres- 
sions of rights.” 

Dr. Wilson proposes to hold the offending indi- 
vidual responsible rather than the corporation, and 
if there are damages to be paid—they should be paid 
out of the private means of the persons who are 
guilty. This proposition opens a way to the punish- 
ment of the guilty in any trust or monopoly, and, 
according to Woodrow Wilson, it discloses the only 
efficient way by which such concerns can be regulated 
and controlled. These three words, “Guilt is per- 
sonal,” will become a slogan for 1912.—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Distanced at the Start 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s speaking engagements this 
winter are piling up. This week he delivers an address 
in Indianapolis. The middle of next month will find 
him in Chicago as the chief orator at the dinner of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. Wherever he goes 
Democrats will be eager to see and hear him. In this 
kind of work, the Governor-elect of New Jersey has 
all of his Presidential rivals in the Democratic party 
distanced at the start. He is a captivating speaker.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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HE news which was so keenly feared has 
Ze come out of Astapova. Tolstoi is dead! 
© It was known that this greatest of the 
Z4 Russians had only a bare chance of re- 
“8 covery from the sickness brought about 
SSS by his journey into self-exile. The tragic 
story was flashed across the world only a few days ago; 
it marks a life’s finale infinitely more dramatie than 
anything that Tolstoi has conceived as a novelist. 
Setting out from -his home at Yasnaya Polyana, 
leaving behind him only a brief note of farewell, the 
aged author, accompanied by Dr. Makovetsky, departed 
to carry out his expressed desire of dying in solitude. 
“ Do not seek me,” he wrote to his wife. “T feel that 

1 must retire from the trouble of life. Perpetual 
guests, perpetual visits and visitors, perpetual cinema- 
tograph operators beset me at Yasnaya Polyana and 
poison my life. TI want to recover from the trouble of 
the world. It is necessary for my soul and my body, 
which has lived eighty-two years upon this earth.” 
He added that he would not return, if he were found, 
and closed with an appeal for his wife’s forgiveness 
after their forty-eight years of married life. 

Stealing out from the peasant’s hut, which he occupied 
upon the magnificent estate, once his, but made over by 
him to his wife, Count Tolstoi, accompanied by his 
physician—whose part in the drama does not appear 
to have been explained to satisfaction—travelled in a 
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third-elass carriage to a near-by town and thence 
walked six miles.to the Shamardinsky convent, where 
Tolstoi’s favorite sister has been a nun for many years. 
Here he spent a quiet week, while Russia was searched 
for the discovery of his whereabouts. At last he was 
located, and as soon as he learned this he insisted 
upon starting off again immediately. His daughter 
Alexandra, who had found him, refused to leave her 
father, and the pair, still accompanied by the physi- 
cian, after announcing that they were going to Moscow, 
in order to cover their tracks, boarded a local train 
that was proceeding southward in the direction of 
the Caucasus. 

It was Tolstoi’s intention to join a colony of his 
Cisciples there, but several hours spent in a third-class 
railroad carriage, which was crowded with peasants, 
brought on a fever, and the Count became so ill that 
Dr. Makovetsky refused to permit ‘him to proceed. 
The party left the train at the little flag station at 
Astapova, where Tolstoi was housed in a wretched 
building. Inflammation of the lungs developed, and 
at this time the issue is doubtful. 


The cause of Tolstoi’s flight is said to have been the- 


unpleasant relations existing between the peasants 
on the estate and the Countess Tolstoi, to whom he had 
deeded his property. The Countess, while remaining 
loyal to her distinguished husband, has never sympa- 
thized with his views, and further disputes are said 
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to have been occasioned by his refusal to copyright an 
unpublished novel. 

On his journey Tolstoi stopped at the monastery of 
Optina and said: 

“T am the excommunicated and anathematized Leo 
Tolstoi. Is there any objection to my stay here?” 

“It is both a duty and a pleasure to offer you 
shelter,” was the reply. 

This conversation arose out of the circumstance of 
the Chureh ban which was placed upon Tolstoi in 
consequence of his having ridiculed the Eucharist in 
his novel Resurrection, which appeared about ten years 
ago. A meeting of the Synod was held as soon as the 
news of the aged writer’s illness became known, and 
a movement toward his reconciliation with the Chureli 
was mooted. While Count To!stoi’s excommunication 
is believed to have occasioned him severe distress, it 
is known that he died without recanting any views he 
has expressed. In fact, one version of the cause of his 
flight states that he desired to absent himself before 
death in order to prevent his family from suffering 
any trouble through the hostility of the-Church, which 
would preclude the burial services from being per- 
formed. 

If Tolstoi, the reformer and philosophical anarchist. 
has failed to convince the world, its sympathy and sor- 
row have been stirred by the pathetic end of Tolstoi 
the master writer. 
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ROANE of the London journals observed, 
ve when the Portuguese revolution be- 
came an accomplished fact, that 
while everybody had expected . it 
nobody was quite prepared for it. 
The remark was a just one. It 
was clear from the moment of the 
Wop murder of King Carlos that Portu- 
: gal had entered a difficult phase of 
her distracted history, but at the same time it was 
hoped that the shock of the tragedy might have a 
steadying and pacifying effect, that the youth and 
loneliness of King Manuel might appeal to the na- 
tional sense of chivalry, and that there would be a 
general movement of concentration round the throne. 
The hope had never, perhaps, much basis in the actual 
conditions of Portugal. The apathy and unconcern 
of the Lisbon populace on the morrow of King Carlos’s 
death showed that something had snapped in the 
relationship between throne and people; and before a 
year had gone by it was evident that another crisis 
was rapidly maturing. The mere fact that the mur- 
der of the monarch was a subject that even the warm- 
est adherents of the dynasty thought it best not to 
investigate was suflicient proof of the precariousness 
of the situation. And very soon the old abuses began 
to reappear, and Portuguese “ polities,” a farce when 
it was not a tragedy, stepped back into the accus- 
tomed rut. 

The cry to rally round the throne never met 
with any real response. The parties who were 
supposed to be most devoted to the monarchy quickly 
showed that they had no thought of placing its 
interests above their desire for the spoils of office. 
‘True, the decrees promulgated during the Franquist 
dictatorship were one by one annulled. But nothing 
vital was changed. Ministry after ministry followed 
one another into office and out of it. The old “ rota- 
tivist ” system, by which each party took its agreed 
turn in administering and plundering the country and 
under which government became swiftly a matter of 
barter, arrangement, and contract between the Ins 
and the Outs, was revived in all its infamous ab- 
surdity. The scandals of the Credito Predial—moral- 
ly as revolting as the Panama affair, and politically 
even more disastrous—revealed a grossness of corrup- 
tion that equally implicated all the governing parties. 
The young king was nerveless and bewildered and _ be- 
lieved to be a_ profligate. The clericalism of his 
mother and her activity in politics told heavily 
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against him. <A parliament overrun with frothy 
orators, parties without creed or principle, an 
apathetic and disillusioned people “run” by a few 
thousands of professional politicians, the whole coun- 
try preyed upon by the tax-gatherer and the carpet- 
bagger, the judicial system a mockery of justice; 
education, industry, everything that made for the 
health and sanity of the nation, starved and neglected 
—Portugal, it was clear, was just the same. Honest 
and thoughtful men became more and more convinced 
that reform by ecenvulsion was the only remedy. 

The Republicans gained strength even among men who 
were not by any means enamoured of the Republican 
theory, simply because they offered a complete alterna- 
tive to a system that had become impossible .and that 
had outlived alike its effectiveness and its popularity. 
They were almost, too, the only party which pos- 
sessed a national organization and which had had the 
foresight to spread their doctrines among the army 
and the navy. It is not certain, but it is very prebable, 
that they could have overturned the monarehy even 
if events had not played into their hands. But it is 
worth noting as a historical fact that their fortunes 
were immensely advanced when the king decided to 
part with the “ Progressists”—a monarchical and 
conservative party, but deeply discredited by the 
Credito Predial revelations—to call the “ Regénera- 
tors” to power, and to allow them to “make” the 
elections that were held in September. The “ Pro- 
gressists ” in their fury at once turned upon the king 
with more than Republican violence. They were 
willing to sacrifice the dynasty rather ‘han see their 
rivals in office. When the new Cortes met at the end 
of September to hear the king’s speech they osten- 
tatiously absented themselves. The Conservatives, in 
short, were boycotting the crown, and while the 
monarchy in the end was overthrown by its enemies, 
it was not until it had been betrayed and deserted by 
its friends. : 

The time that has elapsed since that memorable 
fifth of October when an_ eight-hundred-year-old 
monarchy was snuffed out in a night- has served to 
make many things clearer. But there was one aspect 
of the whole affair that it scarcely needed the passing 
weeks to emphasize. The Lisbon revolution revealed, 
as by lightning, the tremendous difference that a cen- 
tury has wrought in the popular conception of mon- 
archy and in the solidarity of those who ply the 
kingly craft. In itself there was nothing abnormal 
about it; pretty nearly all its external circumstances 


might be paralleled from the history not only of 
other lands, but of Portugal herself; the upsetting of 
a throne, the downfall of a dynasty, the expulsion of 
a reigning sovereign—these are the commonplaces of 
Kuropean annals; and what happened in Lisbon might 
have happened, and indeed has happened, almost any- 
where and in almost any age. But supposing it had 
occurred a hundred years ago, the spirit of the revolu- 
tion and its European consequences would have been 
very different. For one thing, it could hardly have 
failed to call forth an active monarchical party com- 
posed of men who were ready to stake their all for 
monarchy as a principle and who would have plunged 
their country into civil war rather than assent to its 
abandonment. Nothing of the kind has happened in 
Portugal to-day; the passing of the Braganzas has 
evoked apparently not the slightest sign of attach- 
ment to the throne as an institution or to King 
Manuel as the representative of an ancient, honored, 
and workable theory of government. Again, had the 
revolution broken out a hundred years ago we should 
have had an immediate conference of the kings of 
Europe, each one of them dreading on his own account 
the reflex action of the Portuguese example, all keen 
to assert the common interests of kingship and to 
avenge the insult offered to them all in the person 
even of the least of their number. There would have 
been something more than talk about the possibilities 
of intervention; the Holy Alliance would have been 
swift to put itself in motion; armies and fleets would 
have been speedily prepared, Portugal would have been 
invaded and a war to set Manuel on his throne again 
and to uphold the general cause of monarchy would 
have been the result. To-day nothing of the kind. 
No sovereign even ventures to hint that the Portu- 
guese should be restrained by force from settling their 
own affairs in their own way; none even dreams of 
raising the standard of monarchy against the joint 
banners of nationalism and democracy. 

All rulers must sleep a little more uneasily than 
ever after the Lisbon outbreak, but all realize that 
they must make the best of it; that they are im- 
potent to chastise the Portuguese and to restore Man- 
uel; and that Monarchy as an international force, a 
cause that could make an effective appeal, has had 
its day. The events of the past few weeks have 
registered the fact of that transformation as it has 
never been registered before. Monarchy is very far 
from being an exhausted power in human affairs; its 

(Continued on page 20) 

















KING MANUEL’S BEDROOM IN THE NECESSIDADES PALACE AT LISBON, AS IT APPEARED UPON THE MORNING 
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HOW THE DEMOCRATIC RESENTMENT OF THE HIGH-HANDED BOSSISM OF GOVERNOR PATTERSON AS WELL AS HIS ARBI- 


TRARY PARDONING OF THE SLAYERS OF EX-SENATOR CARMACK ENABLED THE REPUBLICANS TO CARRY THE STATE 
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g traditions. of the Solid South. 

While the East and Middle West 

were registering their protests 

) } against the tariff and Roosevelt 

aN Hier A ane a majorities, it 

Myarx(Q/AM\ has elected Ben W. Hooper, a young 
ONS ERAAY Republican, Governor. 





It was a revolution against boss- 
ism as represented by the present Governor, Patterson, 
and its lesson is that the people of the State, though 
the majority of them are Democrats, will not stand 
any longer for dictation, even if they have to overthrow 
their own party. 

Contributing causes have been the prohibition ques- 
tion and the killing of former United States Senator 
Carmack. The tragedy brought about the anti-saloon 
laws, and the election has registered the disapproval 
of the people of the political policies of the man who 
was Carmack’s bitterest political enemy. 

Although Tennessee has elected a Republican Gov- 
ernor, it chose, at the same election, a Democratic 
Legislature which promises to wipe out a. prohibition 
jaw which was forced on at least four cities of the 
State against the wishes of the majority of their 
citizens, 

The political history of Tennessee for the past five 
years has been as dramatic as fiction, and to under- 
stand the conditions that have forced the State into 
the Republican column it is necessary to recall the 
conditions that have existed since the death of Gen- 
eral W. B. Bate, in March, 1905, just as he was 
entering upon his third term in the United States 
Senate. 

The Legislature, then in session, elected Governor 
James B. Frazier to succeed the Confederate general, 
and, by provision of the Constitution, John I. Cox, 
Speaker of the Senate, succeeded to the Governorship. 
That Frazier and Cox had made a deal was the charge 
which opened up the way for the factionalism that 
was to split the party. 

A few weeks later Malcolm R. Patterson, of Mem- 
phis, a member of Congress with a remarkable record 
as an absentee, but an orator of rare ability and a 
man of remarkable courage, announced against Cox. 
He attacked Cox’s record as a member of the Legis- 
lature. He declared that Cox was a “ disgrace to the 
State,” “the tool of the saloon,’ and “ Democrat in 
name, Republican in fact.” His platform called for 
the end of machine polities. 

Kdward Ward Carmack was then serving his State 
in the Senate with rare ability. During the MeMillin- 
Bate contest he had come out for the re-election of 
the veteran, and his support had an inestimable effect. 
There had been rumors at the time that MeMillin and 
Robert L. Taylor, three times Governor, had formed 
a compact to defeat Bate and Carmack. MeMillin 
had failed, but Taylor was destined to be more suc- 
cessful against Carmack. Few except the most parti- 
san would admit that there was a comparison be- 
tween the ability of the two men. While Carmack 
was intensely earnest, often bitter and unforgiving. 
Taylor possessed the opposite qualities which gave 
him the title of “ Apostle of Sunshine.” Known as the 
“ fiddling Governor ” because he played the fiddle and 
sang old-time songs from the stump, he was an unex- 
celled campaigner, 

Taylor refused to meet Carmack in joint debate. 
The issue was practically the personality of the two 
candidates, though Taylor did assail Carmack for his 
attacks on Roosevelt. His enemies have called “ Bob ” 
Taylor a “ buffoon,” but the country districts rolled 
up a majority of 7,000 for the man who made them 
laugh and ery. This was the first and only State- 
wide primary that Tennessee has held. Its conduct 
was satisfactory to all. On May 29th of the. same 
year the Gubernatorial convention met. The gather- 
ing was disgraceful. Pistols were drawn on the stage 
of the@Ryman Auditorium in Nashville, and there 
were fights almost without number. More than once 
murder was imminent. There were many contesting 
delegations, and though Cox seemed able to control 
the temporary organization, the result depended on 
the disputed votes. Disorder broke out as soon as the 
‘onvention was called to order by W. K. Abernathy, 
the aeting State chairman, and the struggle came upon 
the selection of a temporary chairman. All went well 
until Davidson County (Nashville) was called. A 
Patterson supporter tried to cast the vote, which was 
halteaged on the ground of contest. 

Wildly waving his arms, a tall, slender young man, 
. boy just out of law-school, strode to the centre of 
the platform. This youth was to make history. But 
ior his presence on that day Patterson would not have 
been nominated, the brilliant Carmack would be still 
‘live, and Tennessee would not be a Republican State. 
Luke Lea, a young lawyer and a member of the Pat- 
terson delegation from Davidson, had chosen his own 
part to play. He made the point that the Cox man 
vas not a delegate, the county being under contest. 
Neither was Lea, but he held his position throughout 
that trying day and no one dared remove him. When 
cne of his numerous motions was overruled, he ap- 
pealed to the convention, and though he had no right 
to make a motion, the chairman put his question. The 
roll-eall was nearing the end when the Patterson dele- 
gates from Robertson rushed forward, threatening 
Chairman Abernathy because he recognized a contest. 

The chairman retreated, and quick as a flash Lea, 
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who saw that Patterson was losing, usurped the 
chair, seized the gavel, and announced that Abernathy 
had left the hall and that the convention had elected 
him chairman. The Patterson delegates rushed on the 
platform, trampling the newspaper correspondents 
underfoot, fighting and cursing. After hours of dis- 
order a committee from the two factions was named 
to agree on a temporary chairman. 

It selected Judge J. T. Bradford, of Nashville, who 
was later to prove one of Patterson’s staunchest 
partisans. There were rival reports from the creden- 
tials committee, the majority favoring Cox. There 
was also a unanimous report, as the result of com- 
promise in the committee, giving Giles County, with 
twenty-nine votes, to Patterson, and Weakley, with 
twenty-seven, to Cox. No report was adopted, but 
the Patterson men moved to take up Shelby County, 
the home of Patterson, first. On a vote to table this 
motion Bradford allowed Giles County to cast its 
vote, though no report had yet been adopted, and 
until it had the county was still under contest. 

It was all over then. Patterson was nominated 
and elected. 

At this time temperance legislation was one of the 
chief problems of politics. The first effort to put 
prohibition into effect was made in the Constitu- 
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tional Convention of 1870, the last held in the State, 
but it was defeated by an overwhelming vote. A few 
years later at the request of the University of the 
South a special act was enacted to prohibit the sale 
of whiskey in the college town of Sewanee. This was 
declared unconstitutional, and the Legislature of 1877 
passed the ‘ four-mile law” which prohibited the sale 
of liquor within four miles of any school. 

For years no serious effort was made to extend the 
operation of anti-saloon measures. In recent years 
the law was gradually advanced until it was suc- 
cessively applied to towns of 2,000 and under, and, 
in 1903, to towns of under 5,000. Under these acts a 
town which wished ‘to abolish the saloon voted on the 
question, and if a majority so directed the old charter 
which permitted the saloon was surrendered and the 
town reincorporated under the new law which pro- 
hibited for all time the sale of intoxicants. Towns 
went dry by scores. 

As the champion. of State-wide prohibition Carmack 
became a candidate for the Gubernatorial nomination 
in.1909. He demanded a primary, and the Patterson- 
controlled State Committee evolved the ‘county 
unit” plan instead of the State-wide primary which 
had already proven so successful. The primary in 
each cotinty controlled only the vote of the delegates 
from that county in the State convention. It did not 
even name the delegates. The committee denied the 
Carmack plea for a State-wide primary. In every city 
in the State Carmack denounced the Patterson primary 
system. 

The joint debate between the two, both orators of 
unusual ability and men of courage, was very bitter. 
Carmack attacked Patterson’s pardon record, showing 
that in the first year of his administration he had 
extended clemency to three hundred and. eighty, in- 
cluding sixty-one murderers. He called the Governor 
a friend of the saloons, and made prohibition the chief 
issue. And in the minds of the people generally the 
saloon was the one issue. 

Patterson, with equal bitterness, defended his 
record and advocated local option. This was evi- 
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dently what the people wanted, for Patterson received 
i popular majority of 6442 and a majority of one 
hundred and forty-six of the delegates. The Governor 
believed that Pattersonism had triumphed. I[t had 
not. The people simply did not want obnoxious 
lnquor laws forced on them. But a bullet was to wipe 
out the victory for local option. 

Luke Lea had turned on Patterson and had become 
one of Carmack’s chief supporters. Why this change 
of faith came, Lea would never say. Lea was the 
active spirit in the Tennessean, a new Nashville daily, 
which had fought Patterson vigorously as if to atone 
for Lea’s part in making Patterson's first nomination 
possible. So the defeated Carmack became the editor 
of the Tennessean on Lea’s request, and resumed his 
attacks on Patterson. 

To add to the inconsistencies, the same Cox whom 
Patterson had denounced had become the Governor’s 
lieutenant in the Senate. In the closing days of the 
campaign Carmack had scored Colonel Duncan B. 
Cooper, once his friend and employer, but now, Pat- 
terson’s chief adviser, and he continued his attacks 
after he became an editor. Carmack assailed the 
“* Zweibund,” consisting of Patterson, Cox, and Spar- 
rell Hill, a politician of some note, and eredited 
Cooper with bringing about the reconciliation. Cooper 
sent a warning to use his name no more in the edi- 
torials. 

On November 19, 1909, Carmack referred to Cooper 
editorially as “the great diplomat of the Zweibund.” 
That afternoon Colonel Cooper and his son Robin met 


Carmack. Shots were fired and Carmack fell dead; 
the Coopers went to jail. 
Carmack’s death accomplished what a hundred 


campaigns would have left undone. When the Legis- 
lature met in January the first bill introduced was 
to extend prohibition to the whole State, and a com- 
panion measure made it unlawful to manufacture 
liquor in Tennessee. Patterson hurried a special mes- 
sage against prohibition to the Legislature. As an 
answer the Senate passed the State-wide bill the next 
day, and twenty-four hours later the House followed 
suit. On January 19th the Governor vetoed the 
measure, and the next day both Houses passed it over 
his veto. The companion measure was_ likewise 
passed, vetoed, and passed over the veto. 

This legislation was accomplished over protests of 
dejegations from Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and Lafollette, and over the votes of the representa- 
tives of the four cities. At that time Nashville had 
a segregation law which was satisfactory to the ma- 


jority of the citizens. Chattanooga had an_ ideal 
excise law which limited the number of saloons: to 


sixty-nine. They closed at ten o’elock and on Sunday. 
Tables, chairs, and music were barred, so as to wipe 
out the negro dives, and gambling was_ prohibited. 
Violation of the Jaw meant a loss of license, and with 
the limited number of saloons the license became so 
valuable that the saloon-keeper saw to it that the law 
was enforced. Memphis was practically “ wide open,” 
yet the people had not shown any desire to vote the 


saloon out. 
The prohibition law became effective July Ist. 
Memphis saloons did not close a door. In Nashville 


and Chattanooga hundreds of social clubs, whose real 
ebject was to sell liquor, were incorporated under the 
laws of the State. Some of ‘these were closed, and 
then the saloons opened again. 

In Chattanooga, where there had been sixty-nine 
licensed and regulated saloons, there sprang up two 
hundred and ten, unregulated and paying no license. 

While the Legislature was still passing prohibition 
laws, on January 21st. the Coopers were placed on 
trial for murder. Two months later they were found 
guilty and sentenced to twenty years in the peniten- 
tiary. An appeal to the Supreme Court was taken. 
During the trial Patterson had been inaugurated for 
the second term, and on the same day announced that 
he would bé@a candidate for tke third time. He at- 
tacked the Legislature for the alliance between the 
Democrats and Republicans which made the prohibi- 
tion measures possible and which, in turn, gave the 
Republicans the kind of an election law they wanted. 
On April 13th the Supreme Court decided that Colonel 
Duncan Cooper’s sentence should stand, but reversed 
the case of Robin Cooper and ordered a new trial. 
The decisions were rendered by a divided court. 

Ten minutes after he had heard the decision and 
before he served a moment’s imprisonment, Colonel 
Cooper was pardoned. He had been made a free man 
by the Governor without any application for pardon 
and without any action by the Board of Pardons. 

Even then Patterson did not heed the handwriting 
on the wall.. On May 29th the Patterson-controlled 
State Committee called a primary on the county unit 
plan to name candidates for all State and judicial 
cflices and for the Senate. Although the Constitu- 
tion of the State, in an effort to divorce the courts 
from politics, provides that the judiciary shall be 
elected. in August and the other State officials in No- 
vember, the committee refused to concede a separate 
primary. According to the rules promulgated, a sub- 
committee of five from the Patterson committee was 
to name the election officers for every precinct, and 
there was no assurance that a particular candidate 
would have a single representative. It was also pro- 
vided that a sub-committee should name a committee 
in each county to select the delegates to the State 

(Continued on page 26) 





























































































: a“ 
Portrait, by D. O. Hill. Produced sixty or seventy years ago 


Villa Falconieri, by Hugo Henneberg, Vienna : The Two Trees, Roth, by Alvin Langdon Coburn 


PAINTING WITH THE CAMERA 


FOUR NOTABLE PRINTS IN THE BUFFALO EXHIBITION OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


(See article on opposite page) 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN BUFFALO 





By Alvin Langdon Coburn 


The author of this article, whose photographic work 


BES pe HE Albright Gallery of Buffalo, one 
SZ ( of the most important art institu- 

SY )) tions in America, has at present 
j within its walls the finest exhibition 
of pictorial photographs that has 
® ever been held. This exhibition was 
BY) originally planned during the di- 
rectorship of the late Dr. Kurtz, but 
his wishes have been ably carried 
out by Miss Sage, the present director, who has done 
much to contribute to its success. 

The selecting and hanging were intrusted to that 
body of workers that has done so much toward the ad- 
vancement of photography—the Photo Secession; and 
without the indefatigable labors of its leading spirit, 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, this exhibition would not have 
been possible. Mr, Stieglitz began to use the camera 
in the year 1886, and his exploits and successes since 
that time would need more space than I have at my 
disposal to do them justice. He regards this show 
at Buffalo as his greatest achievement and as the 
culmination of the work of twenty years. In all 
there are no fewer than 584 prints, ‘representing four 
national groups and sixty-five exhibitors, and out of 
this collection I should say, although I have not 
definitely counted them in the catalogue, that rather 
more than half are of American origin. 

To many people it will come as a surprise to learn 
that the so-called “ modern photography ” movement 
had its beginning as long as sixty-seven years ago. In 
1843 David Octavius Hill, a Scotch painter, made 
photographie portraits that ‘few have equalled and none 
surpassed in excellence to this day. Now Hill worked 
with the most cumbersome of apparatus, with silver 
sensitized paper for his negatives requiring an exposure 
of five minutes in sunlight to secure a result. In fact, 
his technical difficulties were enormous, so great that 
it is almost impossible for the amateur of to-day to 
understand or appreciate them, spoiled as he is with 
the perfection and “ fool-proof” character of modern 





methods. But in spite of this, Hill had one great ad- 
vantage: he was not troubled by what my friend Mr. 


ernard Shaw calls “the infuriating academicisms 
which already barnacle photography so thickly.” He 
did not have to decide whether he would belong to the 
“Fuzzy School” (I am pleased to say he did not) or 
to the still worse “Sharp and Shiny ” contingent. He 
simply used the apparatus that was there to his hand, 
because in fact there was no other. Many of his un- 
usual effects of light are more easily understood when 
one knows that he frequently employed a concave mir- 
ror to flash sunlight during his long exposures into his 
otherwise too deep shadows. This is one of the things 
that he thought out for himself in his necessity, and 
it is a great wonder to me that this device has been 
discarded, for I have quite recently been making ex- 
periments in this direction with the most interesting 
results, using Hill’s original mirror, of which I am 
the proud possessor. 

The prints from a photographic negative vary in 
quality to a much greater degree than the impressions 
of an etching, for there are so many more factors to 
be taken into consideration. It requires a very fine 
connoisseur to appreciate the subtle beauties of a fine 
platinum print, but the time will come when a se- 
lected example of the work of, say, Clarence White 


will be as eagerly sought after and as difficult to ob- 
tain as the work of certain old masters is to-day. 
When people begin to realize more fully that nearly 
every print in this Buffalo exhibition is unique (and 
it is this quality of uniqueness that is so important), 
that the show includes carefully selected examples of 
practically every photographer of international reputa- 
tion, and extends back in time to the days of Hill, the 
scope of this show will be easily seen. If any one is 
considering the advisability of starting a collection of 
photographie prints (and even from a commercial point 
of view it is an excellent investment), this exhibition 
offers the finest opportunities, for in the days to come 
the fact that a print was shown in the Buffalo Exhibi- 
tion of 1910 will give it a place in the history of 
photography. 

Two outstanding facts, quite apart from the pictures 
themselves, give this exhibition especial distinction. 
The first is the splendid setting of the Albright Gallery, 
and the second is- the method adopted in hanging the 
collection. Hanging an exhibition is really a fine art 
in itself, an art more akin to architecture than to any 
other, and it is difficult to imagine a more perfect ex- 
pression of this art than that which has been given 
us in this instance by Mr. Max Weber, the painter 
secessionist. The work of each exhibitor has been hung 
in a panel which has taken into consideration the 
character of the prints, the size of the panel, and the 
general harmony of the room. If you simply regard 
the pictures as the spots of a pattern against the back- 
ground the effect is so pleasing that it seems a tragedy 
that in a short few weeks this collection will be dis- 
persed to the four corners of the earth, and that noth- 
ing will be left of this wonderful frame pattern but 
the memory of it in the minds of such of us as have 
seen it. That it should not be entirely lost, I have 
made a number of photographs of the chief groupings, 
and in them I have tried not so much to indicate each 
individual print as to give some idea of Mr. Weber’s 
beautiful pattern. 

The catalogue is in thorough keeping with the spirit 
of the exhibition, from the picture of the gallery in 
essence on the cover, to the historical descriptions of 
the prominent workers, which are of the same direct 
character, and it will be a most valuable document 
as time goes on and the importance of this exhibition 
in the history of photography is realized. Those inter- 
ested will do well to secure a copy, as it contains much 
information of an interesting and reliable character. 

In Hill’s time there was not the multiplicity of 
printing methods that are now at the command of the 
workers in photography. The catalogue mentions 
thirteen methods employed in prints shown and each 
year adds to the number; yet, strangely enough, in 
spite of the greater number of complicated processes 
that are invented, the prints of the best workers seem 
to be growing simpler, more direct, and more free 
from what is vulgarly termed “ faking” as time goes 


on. If one wants to produce the effect of a wash 


drawing or a mezzotint, it is better to work in these 
mediums and very much easier. Photography has not 
obtained its recognition by any such cheap method 
as masquerading as some other art. It is in giving us 
the liquid quality of water, the delicate beauty of 
clouds, and the subtly seen and rendered expression 
in portraiture that photography has its greatest field 


is widely known in this country and Hurope, is one of the principal exhibitors at the gallery 


of activity and where its finest qualities are to be 
found. 

Great Britain is represented by nine men: Hill, 
to whom I have already referred; Craig Auvan, who 
has been connected with photography since the early 
nineties and has been one of the chief factors in its 
development; George Davison, who was a worker at 
an even earlier date and one of the founders of the 


Linked Ring”; Frederic. Evans, of architectural 
fame; and five of the younger workers: Malcolm 
. t=] 


Arbuthnot, Walter Bennington, Archibald Cochrane, 
Dudley Johnston, and Frank Read. 

France is represented by Robert Demachy, the cham- 
pion and defender of * manipulation” in photography, 
and three of his confréres. Austria-Germany is a 
most interesting section, as it contains the large gum- 
bichromate prints of the “ Viennese Trifolium,” which, 
more than any other exhibits, compete directly with 
painting, as is their evident intention. It is very 
curious to see these prints at this stage of the de- 
velopment of photography; and to think that of the 
three workers that produced them Watzek is dead, 
Henneberg has become a painter because he consid- 
ered photography too difficult, and Kiihn, perhaps the 
strongest of the three, has come under the influence 
of the American school and practically abandoned his 
earlier methods. Baron de Meyer, while he is ecata- 
logued in the Austria-Germany section, is hung with 
the Americans. This is as it should be; for, although 
he is a German subject. he has the American point 
of view in his work, and he and Kiihn are the only 
two foreign members of the Photo-Secession. 

And now I come to the largest and undoubtedly the 
most vital section: the American, which Mr. Nilsen 
Laurvik, in his able lecture delivered at the gallery, 
describes as America’s greatest contribution to the 
modern art of the world. When I say that such names 
as Brigman, Day, Eugene, Kiisebier, Keiley, Seeley, 
Steichen, Stieglitz, and White are to be found in the 
catalogue, and that these photographers are represented 
in most cases by their best, it is hardly necessary to 
say more to any one who has followed the movement. 
{ could tell you many things concerning the beauty 
of their work and many amusing things about their 
fight for recognition, but to talk of my colleagues is 
not the object of these notes. 

The open section is a very interesting one and shows 
that there is plenty of new talent. I was particularly 
impressed with the prints of- Paul Haviland and Karl 
Strauss. 

Photography is a medium of expression that requires 
a dual sort of mentality; it is a marriage of science 
snd art. That is why there are not more great 
photographers. 

As I steamed up New York harbor the other day 
on the liner that brought me home from abroad I 
felt the kinship of the mind that could produce those 
magnificent Martian-like monsters, the suspension- 
bridges, with that of the photographer of the new 
school. The one uses his brain to fashion a thing of 
steel girders, a spider’s web of beauty to glisten in 
the sun, the other blends chemistry and optics with 
personality in such a way as to produce a lasting im- 
pression of a beautiful fragment of nature. The work 
of both, the bridge-builder and the photographer, owes 
its existence to man’s conquest over nature. 




















THIS CARVED WALRUS TUSK, 214 FEET LONG AND 10 INCHES IN CIRCUMFERENCE, WAS PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT TAFT BY CITIZENS OF FAIRBANKS, 
FORMER OWNER WAS A “ KING” WALRUS AND CAME FROM THE BERING SEA. 
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ALASKA, ITS 


THE TUSK IS HANDSOMELY EMBOSSED IN GOLD, AND SHOWS SCENES FROM ALASKA 
























































2 ANI) there!” said the Abbate Lotrelli 
to the swarthy captain of the swift 
felueca, “there by those three tall 
cypresses |” 

His delicate white hand pointed 
across the moon-mad waters to three 
pointed shapes that stood like ragged 
iron lance-heads against the star- 
strewn sky. A day and a night from 
Tunis in this corsair craft, and now the Abbate was 
once more close to his native town—romantic Scylla, 
set high upon the extreme mainland of Italy on the 
Strait of Messina. The sharp prow of the felucca ran 
with a gentle shock into the gravel of the shore. 

*Good-by, my friend,” said the Abbate in a low 
voice, and shook the hand of the dark-skinned skipper. 
Then he descended the plank a sailor had flung from 
deck to sand. He carried a parcel which seemed heavy 
and was wrapped in leather. The barbarous mariners 
saw their strange, silent passenger kneel upon the 
strand; it shone like a stretch of silver in the moon- 
light. He buried his hands in the sand and bent low, 
as though to kiss it. 

Cordage creaked in the pulleys, the great sweeps 
groaned in their locks, and the felueca, resetting her 
red sails, glided like a bird through the night. The 
Abbate Lotrelli arose, his hat in his hand. His pale. 
austere. and handsome face showed like marble above 
his black travelling - cloak; his dark hair made his 
features paler still. 

It was the strange, mystic hour of universal hush 
just before dawn, that hour when the giant energies 
of nature seem for a moment to flag, when there is a 
sudden pause in her respiration and the unborn day 
falters and trembles upon the threshold of Time. The 
silence was full of awe: the stars were like the passion- 
less eyes of the gods looking serenely down. The 
Abbate stood still, his back to the sea; the mystery of 
this morning and the significance of his presence here 
overmastered him. On his right, hidden by the rising 
wood, lay his native village. Three years had passed 
since last he had seen it. The road lay like an argent 
river in the lunar light. Through the Abbate’s mind 
rushed this cft-reeurrent thought: 

“T will swiftly make my way to the Church of Our 
Lady, open the door of the sacristy with my key, and 
leave the bundle upon the tiny altar there. Satullo, 
the sexton, will then find it when he comes to ring for 
the first mass. No one is about—no one will see me 
now—no one will see me again.” 

Before him arose the Three Virgins :—so the peasants 
ealled those slender evpresses. Beyond them the crest- 
line of a hill was visible. from which the old Roman 
ruin he knew so well sinee boyhood days leomed into 
the sky. To his left lay the moon-decked Mediter- 
ranean: across the strait he saw Sicily, the beacons 
of Messina with their tossing cresset fires, and faint 
and far and ghostly the towering white pyramid of 
Mount Etna. Opposite Seylla, on the Sicilian shore, 
the sinister headland of Charybdis frowned. Between 
these two cliffs at the changing of the tides howled 
and roared the ship-engulfing whirlpools that smote 
the hearts of ancient mariners with dread. The waters 
of the blue Mediterranean and those of the green 
Tyrrhenian Sea, charging: through the narrow strait, 
wet here in hideous, foaming frays. 

A hint of the dawn was in the east. The Abbate 
Lotrelli ascended the road that led into the main street 
of the elevated village. Sevlla, gray and old, with 
its three thousand souls, was built compactly upon 
the top of the sea cliff, close to its brink. As he climbed 
toward the town thoughts deep and strange came to 
the priest. He felt: his resolute soul quail under the 
onslaught of dear and treasured memories poignant 
with pictures of the past. On the way to the chureh, 
of which he was once the head, he would pass by the 
house where Rosalia dwelt when he first knew and 
loved her—ere he became a priest and she the wife 
of another. Farther on stood the house where Rosalia 
now lived with her criminal husband, Vineenzo Pagalo, 
and their angelic little daughter Giulia. Then his 
mother’s house—a mist rose to his eyes; and then his 
church; relentless fingers of iron clutched his heart. 
lle knew every house in the place and the inhabitants 
of every house. Once they all knew and loved him—- 
now, no doubt, they hated or had forgotten him. 
Truly. great reason they had to hate him. Did they 
but knew he was approaching, they might even issue 
from their doors and curse or stone him. Yet some 
would feel compassion in their hearts: he knew them 
well; they were his children—once. 

Walking in the dense shadows of the wood. the 
Abbate Lotrelli, plunged in dark dreams, neared the 
top of the road whieh thence sloped slightly downward 
into the town. His eves were hungry for a glimpse 
of the beloved towers, streets, and houses. He reached 
the highest point of the road. An inarticulate ery 
broke dreadfully from his lips. Tle swayed dizzily, then 
sat. suddenly down wpon a prostrate tree trunk. He 
passed his hand over his bewildered eves aud looked 
about him like one rudely aroused from deep slumber. 
The shattered Roman ruin on the neighboring hill 
caught his eve. Across his features swept a gust of 
horror. The steely transparency of the dawn slowly 
ascended the heavens behind the hills, and in this wan, 
spectral light, mingled with the moon’s, stood revealed 
a scene of mighty desolation. s 

Sweeping sharply downward from the edge of the 
broken road, the earth sloped in a tremendous curve 
to the bottom of a vast hollow and then rose upward 
to the opposite brink of the chasm. The sides of the 
gulf ran evenly around like a crescent-shaped amphi 
theatre and its bottem pitched steeply toward the sea. 








By WWerman Scheffauvuer 
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It was as though some infernal god with one stroke 
of a gigantic spade had cut down the top of the bluff 
on which Seylla stood and flung it into the Mediter- 
ranean. Dying trees with naked roots and tottering 
trunks clung to the edge of the pit, boulders uptorn, 
ground to fragments or flung broadcast, littered the 
uewly exposed earth; a spring loosed from some rent 
in the rock wound seaward in a track of yellow clay. 
The strata of the cliff and hillside lay open like a raw 
wound. Deep trenches and grooves had been ploughed 
into the ground by the avalanche of plunging rock. 
Of habitations no trace remained; the cataclysm had 
made a void in the landscape and borne away all signs 
of human existence. Seylla with all its people had 
perished utterly from the earth; it was as though it 
had never been: its very site was eternally erased 
from the eyes of men. 

The sallow disk of the moon faded away; the indigo 
f the sea turned to a clearer blue; star after star left 
the skies. A flock of swallows winging south whirled 
by overhead. The Abbate Lotrelli sat as one stricken 
to the life. Then across his benumbed brain, like a 
beam of revelation, shot the remembrance of vague 
tidings brought into Tunis by a French missionary 
who was seeking a companion to go with him to the 
battle-fields of Abyssinia. This man had spoken of 
some Italian town which. with all its inhabitants, had 
heen swept into the sea by an earthquake. Its name 
he did not know. Stunned and stupefied, the Abbate 
once more dully surveyed the surrounding landscape. 
There stood the crumbling edifice of Roman days, grim 
in the dawnlight; across the strait monstrous Charyb- 
dis lifted its threatening head. The young priest was 
overwhelmed by the realization of something too vast 
for one human mind to grasp at once; he was crushed 
by a grief too great to be contained wholly in one 
human heart. A groan burst from him and he buried 
his face in his hands. Upon his knees rested the parcel 
wrapped in leather. 

An ocean of tumultuous emotions engulfed his soul; 
a thousand agonizing memories crowded upon his mind, 
Now he stood more than ever alone amid mankind, the 
vietim of a colossal bereavement, the martyr of a 
mighty renunciation. By this dread judgment he stood 
exalted suddenly to the loftiest eminence of tragic 
isolation, cut off at one stroke from all that makes 
life dear and which not even his religion had caused 
him utterly te renounce. For the first time he felt 
in all its intensity the absolute, tyrannous power of 
human ties and associations, of the claim of the natal 
earth, and the links of social love. Thirty-four of his 
thirty-seven vears had been rooted fast in Seylla. Ab- 


sence had but intersified his love for the place anv the 
people. By one terrible clash of the shears ot ate 


he stood sundered from all ties with the past: ;yat 
part of his life seemed as though it had never joy, 
its records and its results were expunged in the {ii ds, 
No man had been so deeply concerned in the affai < ¢ 
the community as the Abbate Lotrelli. In the bi: (oer. 
ness of exile he had realized that his life would «yoy 


remain inextricably bound up with the three thou ind 
human creatures he knew so intimately. Not a -on| 
was saved, the French missionary had said. There‘: re, 
he was doomed henceforth to wander alone in jhe 
world, an ineffaceable brand upon his brow, to bea: {j!| 
death the overwhelming and tremendous burdey of 
memories that none could share with him. He as the 
solitary survivor would be the sole repository of ihe 
life stories of the thousands he knew—what they jiad 
done and thought and suffered—yea, the fact that they 
had ever lived known to him alone. The dark secrets 
of the confessional that lay ‘entombed in his bosom 
were now the secrets of the veritably dead. Phe 
catastrophe released him from every link with the 
former days: it rendered null his errand hither and 
futile his great sacrifice of three years ago and_ his 
intended offering of to-day. The known consequeiices 
of his own actions, good and evil, were now as nauelit. 
HTe stood bereft of all antecedents, alone as never man 
Was alone. 

His dark eyes, in which a desolate light now smoul- 
dered, wandered listlessly out across the sea, still 
verging into richer dyes of blue. Deep under those 
restless surges Sevlla Jay in ruins and all its three 
thousand hearts were cold and still. Rosalia, for whom 
he had taken infamy upon his head, rested there with 
Vineenzo—whom she so loved—in an everlasting sleep. 
His old mother, too, was locked in that deep tomb of 
water; her lips would never bless him again; his play- 
fellows of old were there. and the townspeople, their 
wives, and children-—oh, the many sweet and happy 
children that always ran to meet him in the streets! 
Rosalia’s child, the little Giulia he loved—her bright 
eves were closed in the deeps and the brine was in her 
baby heart. The pretty cottages’ filled with happiness, 
the public buildings and the spangled gardens now 
lay, a broken and chaotie heap of monstrous confusion, 
in the black profounds where the whirlpools raved and 
spun. His own loved church with its graceful campa- 
nile, its marbles, mosaics, and paintings, where was 
it now? ‘Were its bells swinging to the currents in 
the deeps, ‘pealing a requiem to the shattered village 
and its people in the ocean’s ooze? As though it had 
been yesterday arose before him that awful sun-bright 

morning when Rosalia 
came to him with terror 











writhing in’ her lovely 
countenance, Her very 
words rang in his ears 
again: 

“ Vineenzo, my _ hus- 
band, last night stole the 
sacred vessels from. the 
sanctuary. He sold 
them to a Tunisian 
merchant who © sailed 
this morning. Death 
and destruetion will fall 
upon us. Vineenzo took 
also. the golden mon- 
strance which the great 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth 
gave to our churel so 
long ago. Oh, Paolo Lo- 
trelli, defend us from 
the curse of God = and 
the law! If Vineenzo 
be discovered he will be 
hanged. Oh, Paolo, save 
him for the love you 
once bore me—for the 
love you bear my little 
Giulia! If Vineenzo be 
taken I shall die. T love 
him still beyond all tell- 
ing. If he be taken | 
shall die.” 

Again he saw _ tlie 
beautiful creature as slie 
sank to the marble 
floor; again he felt the 
clasp of her arms about 
his knees, Her agons 
that had been so terrible 
then;—the memory of 
it was terrible now. Ile 
recalled his own hollow 
voice as he had risen 
and said, 

“Say nothing, do 
nothing — leave all to 
me.” 

Then followed | fierce 
combats with his heart 
and soul arrayed in 
arms. But the fatef! 
truth rose triumphant-— 
love such as he still bo 
must ever be born’. 
Ere - that night — had 
passed* without a part- 
ing word to any ov, 
without a farewell kis 
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from his mother, wit! 


It was the strange, mystic hour of universal hush just before dawn all the evidence of 
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ow ity haste left behind him, he had crossed to 
\i ssina and taken the packet for Tunis. _ For 
»ouths he had wandered among the Jews and 
\iohammedans, among Arabs and Barbary pirates, 
searching, everlastingly searching for the stolen 
vessels of his church. He learned that the chalices 
been melted down; no trace of them remained. 
fut the monstrance still existed. From dens of 
uey-lenders to the tents of nomad chieftains he 
tyaved the glorious, glittering thing that ever eluded 
hin like a golden ghost. When at last he found it 
in the possession of a date merchant he was too poor 
tu buy it. So he had bound himself to labor for two 
years on the plantations of this Mussulman—two years 
of unspeakable slavery! Then the monstrance became 
his. The last eight months in Tunis had brought him 
certain riches which he converted into crude native 
cold until there was sufficient to cover the value of 
tl lost vessels. Then with his treasures he set sail 
for Seylla. They were to be his redemption and_ his 
justification. Now he sat where Scylla once rose proud- 
ly to the day, and all that was left of it was himself 
and his memories and the bundle on his knee. 

* God be with you, Signore,” said a voice behind him. 

The Abbate started and turned his head. There 
stood an old péasant woman, a stick in her hand, a 
hundle of fagots on her back. Her face was tanned 
and wrinkled like a withered apple, and her gray hair 
straggled over it from under her red kerchief. Her 
black eyes, deeply set, sparkled from their reddened 
sockets. Her hands were gnarled and her feet were 
bare. She looked like the Woman of Endor or some an- 
cient Roman sybil cursed with immortality. The 
Abbate returned her salutation in a low voice. The 
woman with a sigh flung her fagots to the ground and 
sat upon them. 

“All the morning have I been a-gathering these,” 
she said. “ Ah, Signore, a weary work. Last night I 
had but two armfuls, and I slept in yon old ruin on the 
hill. A man and his wife are there—poor folk, but 
kind.” 

“Where do you live?” asked the Abbate. 

* At Mottolo, Signore, over the hill,’ answered the 
grandam and pointed a crooked forefinger toward the 
northeast. “ The Signore has come to look for Seylla? 
The saints guard the good, but that wicked town is 
vone. Gone, gone, gone—there!” she repeated, with 
vehemenee, then crossed herself and bent her red- 
rimmed eyes upon the strait. “ With these old eyes 
I saw it go-—in the dawn that was very dark six weeks 
ayo. Oh, Signore, it was terrible! That I should live 
to see it and still live! From Mottola I had come in 
the first dawn. I was gathering branches in the wood 
above the town. Seylla was asleep—like an innocent 
child, Signore. But the curse of Ileaven was upon it. 
| think there were fiends in the forest that morning. 
Perhaps there were angels and archangels, too—who 
knows ?—waiting for the town to die. IT felt much 
afraid, T who for thirty-five years have gathered wood 
and feared no demon, no brigand, ever since my good 
Nicolo died. Yet, that morning I felt afraid; there 
was something terrible in the air, Signore. T thought 
a storm was coming—I was vexed because T had put 
on my new silk kerchief brought me last Easter by 
my grandniece from Reggio. Even as I kneeled and 
bound my bundles came a great shaking of the ground 
and a loud, groaning noise. The trees all shook and 
made terrible whisperings. It was like the voice of 
the Lord erying to our first parents in Paradise. Then 
the ground shook again and a great wind came into the 
trees. [ ealled to the Virgin and looked down at the 
village. The houses were all thrown together and 
everything was sliding swiftly toward the sea. The 
village tore away from the hillside—see, Signore, where 
that cypress is hanging—a great crack opened there. 
| thought madness was come upon me and _ closed 
my eyes and prayed, Then-came a great roaring and 
crashing—it was like the blowing up of the fortress 
at Otranto when I was a girl and pirates raided the 
town. Oh, Signore, the cries that came to my ears— 
the cries of the lost! I opened my eyes and saw the 
whole top of the cliff fall into the sea with all the 
houses, the streets, the church—everything. Then I 
saw muddy waves—like hills—that sprang up and 
rolled over to Charybdis as in a storm. I gave a loud 
cry and fell to the earth, and I heard the souls of the 
dead fly through the air with a noise as of doves’ wings. 
i swooned, Signore, and when I awoke I saw nothing— 
only this great hole and country folk standing about 
it. The sea was very calm again, but black. Oh, the 
many poor people that died! God rest their souls. 
Yet, every one says it was because there was a curse 
upon the town.” 

“ Why,” said the Abbate, pressing his hand upon his 
lnow— why was there a curse upon it?” 

“ Because, Signore, three years ago its priest—and he 
“1 son of the village!—stole the holy vessels of his 
own chureh and ran away. But most the curse fell 
upon Seylla because he took hence its holy of holies— 


splendors on the ground, 
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a gold monstrance, Signore, beautiful as the sun, given 
to the church by the great Sixtus himself. Often have 
I seen it. Because of the theft of this by the Abbate 
Lotrelli—such was his name—the curse came true.” 

A silence ensued. The Abbate sat with his head 
bowed upon his hands. 

* Are they all gone?” he asked at length in a mourn- 
ful tone. ‘ Was no one, no one spared?” 

* Not a soul, Signore; man, child, and mouse—all are 
gone. But in yon old ruin live the father and mother 
of Vincenzo Pagalo. Very poor and very old are they. 
For ten years they have 
been neighbors of mine 
at Mottola. Their son 
became the richest man 
in Seylla, but a hard 
son. When Scylla was 
gone these two said it 
was not because of the 
anger of God. Think of 
it, Signore, they even 
said the Abbate Lotrelli 
was never the thief! 
And that were their son 
alive, it might be proved. 
For that the peasants 
drove them out of Mot- 
tola. Now they live in 
the ruin—it is so cold 
and damp there. Some- 
times I bring them a 
fresh loaf.” 

The stately priest rose 
to his feet, a strange, 
keen anguish in his fine 
face. As he rose the 
thongs that confined the 
leather wrapping of the 
parcel he carried slipped 
loose and the bundle 
elattered to the ground. 
The covering fell aside 
and revealed a mass of 
gold gleaming upon 
folds of black velvet. 
Amid rude bars of the 
yellow metal reposed a 
glittering object like a 
radiant sun with beams 
of polished gold and a 
spreading base chased 
with the Papal coat of 
arms. It was the stolen 
monstrance of the 
Chureh of Our Lady at 
Seylla. 

The old peasant wom- 
an cast one bewildered 
look upon the shining 


then raised her horror- 
stricken eyes to the 
priest’s and — shrieked. 
In terror, abandoning 
her fagots, crossing her- 
self and calling upon the 
Virgin, she fled swiftly, 
as from an accursed 
place, and vanished into 
the forest. 

The <Abbate — Lotrelli 
stood for some time in 
an attitude of deep ab- 
straction. His eyes then 
sought the sea. Across 
the strait the grim 
headland of Charybdis 
was already luminous with the vanward rays of the 
sun darting obliquely down from the mountains be- 
hind him. The sunlight seemed to him like a bright 
answer to the dark and iron questions in his soul. He 
gathered up the treasure and walked slowly toward the 
edge of the precipice above the Mediterranean. 

Below he saw the swirling and malevolent waters 
slowly mustering for their foaming tidal battles. The 
roaring of the seas in the caves of the cliff smote on 
his ears. Perhaps in that voluminous voice he heard 
the call of the three thousand human beings he had 
so loved? Perhaps mingled with it came to him the 
tremulous tones of his dead mother, or the unforgotten 
soft cadences of Rosalia’s speech, or the prattle of lit- 
tle Giulia? Perhaps the dear, thronging faces of the 
many departed gazed. up at him from the shifting 
deéps? Or the sun-smitten towers and red-tiled roofs 
of his native Scylla rose splendidly from the floods? 
The Abbate made one swift step forward, stretching 
out one arm toward the waters, then stopped suddenly 
short. Whatscever his impulse may have been, it stood 
arrested by some supreme finger of Fate. Then, taking 











his precious burden in both hands, he made as if to east 
it into the sea. Again betwixt the intention and its 
execution some subtle power intervened and he paused. 
The day grew greater and the sunlight advanced broad- 
ly over the sea. 

The priest drew forth the beautiful monstrance and 
gazed for a long time upon that golden miracle of 
delicate art. Then slowly he lifted-the sacred relie 
on high, and the nearing sunbeams caught it glorious- 
ly and turned it into a thing of life. It irradiated a 
dazzling mass of aureate flame, and the head of the 
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She fled swiftly as from an accursed place 


man grew vague as with a halo in that blinding core 
of retlected fire. With a powerful sweep of his arm 
the Abbate hurled the refulgent monstrance high into 
the air. It turned and twisted like a swift-winged 
bird and, deseribing a magnificent are, darted its flashes 
of light in a thousand directions. Then invested with 
all its glories and gifts of grace and its centuries of 
consecration, it shot downward into the abyss. There 
was a boiling of foam upon the face of the eager surges 
and then the sacred object sank—to repose forever amid 
the silent creatures that adored it and the fragments 
of the church that enshrined it once. Solemnly anid 
majestically the Abbate Lotrelli made the sign of the 
cross above the waves, and from his lips fell a few 
sonorous Latin words. 

Then he took up the golden bars in their wrapping 
and strode swiftly toward the Roman ruin on the hill. 
Empty-handed, in the twilight of that day, he emerged 
once more. The soft Italian night sank down like a 
mantle and its pure stars were one with the crystal 
soul of the loneliest of men. And of the noble years 


_ thereafter always the Abysinnian sands are mute. 
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WE ’m got a new toy up t’our house. 
It ain’t no bigger ner a mouse. 

Its eyes is blue, like sister’s doll, 

An’ it ’s no more hair ’n a billiard ball. 
It makes such faces, ye never saw 

Their like in all your life before. 


Don’t haffter wind him up at all, 

Ner punch him fer to make him squall. 
He goes along ’thout any key, 

And jes as.smoothly as can be. 

He runs right on as fine as silk 

So long ’s stummick’s full o’ milk, 


By Blakeney Gray 


He’s’ soft an’ squushy as a cat, 

An’ seems to love to sing an’ chat, 
Though so far, far as I have heard, 
“ Goo-gah ” ’s his one and only word. 
He says it ninety times a day, 
Though what it means I cannot say. 


The funniest thing about him, though, 
’*S to see him try to eat his toe. 

Hé screws it up close to his chin, 
Opes up his mouth an’ takes it in 
Jes like a piece o’ punkin pie, 

And chews it while he winks his eye. 
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Baby 


So far—I think it’s mighty queer— 
They do not like to let me near, 

Ar’ when I’ve ast to take him out 
They holler, ‘“ No!” My, how they shout! 
But Paw and Maw, they do a pile 

Of playin’ with him all the while. 


T hope some time the day will come 
When I can play round with him some, 
For ’f all the toys I ever see 

He is the best of all that be. 

You’d almost think, to hear him squeal, 
That he was really, really real! 


















































































THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF NEW YORK STATE ARE ATTRACTING NOT ONLY CITY MEN, BUT 
ALSO WESTERN FARMERS, BACK TO THE ABANDONED LANDS AND HOMESTEADS OF THEIR ANCESTORS 


By Frank Marshall White 


MOVEMENT that entirely reverses 
the process of this country’s de- 
velopment has begun to show itself. 
New York has turned the tables on 
the great agricuitural States of the 
West and established a propaganda 
whereby their farmers are coming 
ae by the hundred to purchase land 
here that has been negiected or 
abandoned, because the young men of recent genera- 
tions in the rural districts have gone to the cities. 
And, indeed, not only are Western farmers coming to 
till the soil in New York, but these same young men 
once of the rural districts are leaving the cities in 





railway. Soil—clay, loam, and muck. Acres in 
meadow, 20; acres in pasture, 15; acres in timber, 6. 
Farm will support eight or ten cows and team of 
horses. Ground level and in high state of cultiva- 
tion. House 22x38, with addition, .in fair con- 
dition. Barn 24x34, with good basement; _hen- 
house 28x8%; fine silo; fruits; fences, rail and 
wire, in good condition. Watered by wells and creek. 
Price, $1,600; terms—$600 cash, balance on mortgage, 
with interest.” 

The name and address of the owner or agent of 
each farm on the list is given in the bulletin, for the 
Department of Agriculture does not concern itself 
with the actual sale of the properties it advertises. 




















A thousand acres of this land, within thirty miles of Syracuse, can be obtained at fifteen to thirty dollars an acre 


considerable numbers to return to the farms. James 
Wilson, of Iowa, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Cabinets of the last three Presidents of the United 
States, himself a practical farmer, has just made a 
tour of New York with Raymond A. Pearson, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and declares that the 
Empire State to-day offers greater inducements to 
the agriculturist than any of the other forty-five. At 
the Department of Agriculture in Albany they will 
tell you that never in the history of New York has 
there been such a movement toward the farm lands 
as at present, and never have such opportunities been 
offered the farmer as now. Within the last few 
months five million dollars has been invested in those 
farms in New York State bulletined for sale by the 
Department of Agriculture, entirely aside from other 
farm-land transactions. 

It was on January 1, 1906, that Commissioner 
Pearson, owing to reports of the increasing abandon- 
ment and neglect of farms throughout the State and 
the consequent cheapening of land, established the 
Bureau of Statistics in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the efficient management 
of R. R. Riddell, who is an expert on agricultural con- 
ditions in the West as well as the East. Mr. Riddell 
did not confine his energies to the gathering of 
statistics, but began a campaign of education in which 
his figures were put to practical use. That he had 
useful figures to cite and valuable information to im- 
part is not the least factor in his success in bringing 
about the repopulation of the farms. One of Mr. Rid-° 
dell’s first agencies in proselyting in the West was a 
bulletin containing a list of farms, occupied and un- 
occupied, for sale or rent in New York, with photo- 
graphs of fertile fields and handsome farmhouses and 
barns, contrasted with other fields, as fertile, but 
overgrown by weeds and briers, with out-of-repair 
houses and barns for a foreground, and of rejuvenated 
farms, the value of which per acre had doubled in a 
single year. The bulletin also contained other photo- 
graphs showing the fine condition of the highways in 
different parts of the State and presenting some of 
the more attractive exhibits at the State Agricultural 
Fair, with camera pictures of the State Agricultural 
College at Cornell University in Ithaca, of great 
market-places in the cities, and of neat country school- 
houses. Further, this bulletin contained a preface 
setting forth the advantages accruing to the farmer 
in New York, that was as enticing as the pictures. 

The bulletin for 1910 contains a list of 975 farms 
for sale in the State, each of which is fully described 
as to land, buildings, and the nature of the soil, with 
the terms of sale, these compilations being the work 
of the township supervisors of the various districts 
in which the farms are located. An example of Mr. 
Riddell’s method, taken at random from the bulletin, 
is as follows: 

“No. 454—Farm of 41 acres, 114 miles from Morris- 
ville, N. Y., 4 miles from railway station, on 0. & W. 


The agricultural statistics of New York, which Mr. 
Riddell lays before the Western farmers, are calcu- 
lated to astonish those of her own residents who, in 
the contemplation of her financial, commercial, and 
industrial supremacy, have forgotten that she is one 
of the leading agricultural States as weil. Of the 
30,400,000 acres comprised in the area of New York 


*22.600,000 acres are divided into 226,000 farms, the 


total valuation of which is more than $1,000,000,000. 
The only figures as to the value of farm products 
available are those of the census of ten years ago, 
which show a total for the previous year of 
$245,000,000, since which time there has been an 
enormous increase. New York raises more corn, 
barley, rye, and oats per acre and gets a higher price 
for it than any of the other States; she leads every 
other State in the production of hay and vegetables; 
her dairy products—milk, butter, and cheese—more 
than double those of any single State, the annual 
value at the last census having been $55,500,000. The 
poultry and eggs produced in New York that year 


amounted in value to nearly $15,000,000; orcha; j 
fruits to $10,500,000; small fruits to $2,500,000: fh: 
and forage to more than $55,000,000. The producti 
of barley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, and wheat 
the State showed an annual vield of 80,400,000 bushel. ; 
the tobacco crop amounted to about 14,000,0 
pounds; and busy New York bees produced near!|y 
3,500,000 pounds more honey than they consum 
themselves. 

Mr. Riddell’s bulletins further confront the farme 
of the West with the information that one-eleven: 
of the entire population of the United States lives |, 
the State of New York, and that, while New Yo: 
City alone, with her more than four million inha 
itants and her thousands of visitors from all paris 
of the world, furnishes a market for double tiie 
agricultural products now raised on our farms, there 
are forty-four other cities in the State with popul:- 
tions ranging from 30,000 to 400,000, and 450 in- 
corporated villages whose inhabitants number froin 
3,000 to 8,000, besides hundreds of smaller ineorpo- 
rated villages and hamlets. ‘“* These cities, towns, and 
villages,” says the bulletin, “are so scattered 
throughout the State, and so joined together by a net- 
work of railroads, trolley lines, waterways, and good 
roads, as practically to banish farm isolation and 
to bring ample markets within driving or short ship- 
ping distance of the farms of the State. If every 
square inch of soil in the entire State were tilled, the 
New York market would not be glutted; there is no 
possibility of agricultural over-production.” 

In the winter of 1908-9 the New York Agricultura! 
Department carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
installing an exhibit at the National Corn Exposition 
in Omaha, which, according to a local journal, “ sur- 
prised people almost to the point of incredulity.” The 
stock argument in the West against New York as a 
farming State being the ridiculous one that her soil 
is exhausted, Mr. Riddell placed an inscription over an 
exhibit of farm products dwarfing that of every other 
State both in variety and excellence, that ran: 
* Products from the ‘exhausted soil’ and ‘ worn- 
out farms’ of New York, that can be bought for from 
$5 to $20 per acre with fair to good buildings.” At 
one side of the exhibit a fanciful figure approximating 
that of a boy, the torso composed of a twenty-pound 
pumpkin, ‘a squash almost as large for a head, corn- 
stalks for legs, and ten-inch potatoes for feet, was 
labelled: “I am the Exhausted Farm Kid,” while 
Uncle Sam was represented in the act of saying: 
“They told me that my Empire State was full of 
worn-out farms and exhausted soil, but this looks 
pretty good to me.” The Western farmers were 
actually surprised almost to the point of incredulity, 
because many of them*were unaware that agriculture 
existed in New York at all, while the superiority of 
her products astounded even the better informed 
among them. 

Hundreds of farmers from the other side of the 
Missouri River, who saw the New York exhibit at 
the National Corn Exposition and were presented 
with the Department of Agriculture’s bulletin there, 
came on the following year, to investigate; many of 
them to purchase. Inquiries have been coming from 
other farmers to the department at the rate of five 
hundred per week, and a big percentage of the ap- 
plicants for information come East to make personal 
examination of .agricultural conditions in the State. 
To all these visitors Mr. Riddell gives his personal 
attention, even going out to look over farm lands with 
as many prospective purchasers as he can spare time 
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The agricultural school at Morrisville, New York, where free tuition is to be had for the asking 
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to assist. On the day in August when the writer called 
at the Department of Agriculture in Albany, the chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics had just returned from a 
motor tour through Schoharie, Madison, Otsego, 
Delaware, Onondaga, Cortland, and Oneida counties, 
with two Swedish farmers from Nebraska. They had 
there been raising the staple crops—* corn and hogs.” 
These men represented twenty families who were tired 
of the life of the big farms of the West, with the 
long distances between houses, and the lack of schools 
for the children and of churches and social inter- 
course for their elders, and had determined to sell 
out and come to New York. The farmers were anxious 
to find farms lying as close together as_ possible, 
which was the reason why Mr. Riddell had found it 
necessary to take them over so much territory, and 
as an earnest of their seriousness of purpose they had 
purchased options on no less than twelve different 
properties. They told their guide that each one of 
the twenty families they represented would bring at 
least $5,000 into the State, and that they would 
probably be followed in another year by a hundred 
more Swedish families. There have been several 
movements by nationalities into different parts of the 
State, and already there is an Italian colony in 
Chautauqua County; a colony of Bavarians in Genesee 
County; of Russian Jews in Rensselaer, Sullivan, and 
Columbia counties; of Bohemians in Tompkins 
County; and of Poles in Nassau and Suffolk counties. 

The case of a man from Brooklyn, who visited the 
Department of Agriculture on the same day as the 
writer, is typical of hundreds of others, according to 
Mr. Riddell. He was between thirty and forty years 
of age, a clerk on a reasonably good salary, who had 
originally come from a farm in New York, having con- 
sidered his too brilliant a mind to be confined to the 
country. When his father, ten years before, had be- 
come too old to run the farm, the son had refused to 
return to it, and the old man had sold the‘land and 
gone to live in a near-by village. He had died a few 
weeks previously to the son’s visit to Albany, and left 
him between $2,000 and $3,000. With this amount, 
the clerk, who had a small family, figured that he 


might purchase a house with a mortgage on it: and, * 


by strict economy, secure ownership in .another ten 
years, provided everything went well with him. He 
had been reflecting, however. He was no nearer to 
being wealthy than when he left the farm, and his 
children were growing up and would be an increasing 
expense. Moreover, at each recurring first of the year 
he had nervous spells lest his employer might no longer 
require his services, which event would mean actual 
disaster. The certainty that on a farm he and his 
family might always have at least enough to eat, and 
the independence of the farmer’s life, had begun_ to 
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One of the abandoned farms in Onondaga County 


ment: “ Of the number of farms which have been sold 
largely through the efforts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, varying from $5 to $50 per acre and aggre- 
gating many hundreds of thousands of dollars in value, 
the instances that have come to the knowledge of the 
department of failure to make these farms profitable 
are practically none.” The commissioner declares that 
large numbers of farms may now be purchased for less 
than the value of the buildings on them. ‘ As one 
example of many that could be cited,” he says, “a 
farm was purchased in central New York a few years 
ago for $15 per acre, and two years after the purchase 
it produced a crop of pease worth over $50 per acre.” 
Mr. Riddell has personal knowledge of a farm in Madi- 
son County that, after having been abandoned for a 
year or two, was offered for sale at $5 per acre, but 
found no takers. Eight years ago a relative of the 
owner, who had failed as a farmer in the West, was 
offered the Madison County farm, rent free for three 
years, on condition that he would cultivate it. The 
land is held to-day at $150 per acre. Many farms in 

















Five hundred acres on the State road, ten miles from Albany, for sale at ten to thirty dollars an acre 


appeal to him; and he had come to the Department of 
Agriculture for advice as to the investment of his 
money in land. 

Perhaps the most amazing feature of the farm move- 
ment in the State is contained in Commissioner Pear- 
son’s pamphlet, New York, Its Agricultural Oppor- 
tunities, just published, wherein he makes the state- 


the State are worth above $200 per acre for strictly 
agricultural purposes, and produce a proportionate 
revenue. 

A separate phase of the cheap land movement in New 
York is in the purchase of country places for city people 
of small means, where the land is useless for farming 
purposes. At one point in the foothills of the Adiron- 


dacks, where the soil is mostly sand; though there are 
trout streams and pine forests, more than five hundred 
cottages have been built on land that sold for a dollar 
an acre, and there is a summer colony of twelve thou- 
sand to fourteen thousand people. 

This is the kind of stories they tell you at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Three years ago a woman about 
thirty years of age called upon Mr. Riddell and told 
him a sad tale. Her husband had died suddenly, leav- 
ing her with two small children and without the where- 
withal for their support. She had never been called 
upon to earn her own living; her parents were dead, 
and she had no near relatives—no one, in fact, on whom 
she could call for assistance. From her husband's 
estate she had cleared up a little more than six hun- 
dred dollars, which was every penny she had in the 
world to care for herself and her little ones. She had 
come to the Department of Agriculture, she said, be- 
cause some one had told her that she might be able 
to purchase a chicken-farm with her little capital; 
but, as she knew nothing about the raising of chickens, 
she had only the faintest hope that so small amount 
as she would be able to invest would prove remunera- 
tive so far as to enable her to find bread and butter 
for three. 

Mr. Riddell had a proposition ready for her before 
she had concluded her tale of woe. He knew exactly 
the place she wanted, he told her; a farm of about 
three acres, with a cottage on it, that would come 
within her means, only four or five miles from a city 
of ninety thousand inhabitants, that was reached by 
a trolley line. She would not be compelled to pay for 
the property all at once, he said; and her best plan 
would be to pay about $200 down and let the rest go 
on mortgage, so that she would have enough cash for 
the purchase of stock. 

“But I don’t know anything about raising 
chickens,” protested the widow. 

“We're just coming to that part of it,” responded 
the Chief of Statistics. “Is there any place where 
you can send your children for three or four weeks?” 

The woman had a friend who would care for the 
children for that period, she thought. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Riddell. ‘ You send the 
children to your friend at once, and then go to the 
Agricultural College at Cornell University and take 
the course in poultry-raising. It won’t cost you any- 
thing but your board, and you can get a cheap room 
close to the college and do your own cooking.” 

The potential poultry farmer went to Cornell and 
took the prescribed course. At the end of three weeks 
she was ready to go into business. The three acres 
of land were purchased on the terms Mr. Riddell had 
suggested, as alsq were an incubator and fifty fowls. 
To-day this woman, solely on her capital of six hun- 
dred dollars, is bringing up her children in comfort; she 
has paid for her farm and is putting money in the 
bank, while her flock of poultry numbers 1,500 head. 
Mr. Riddell admits that this is his banner instance of 
success in farming on a small capital, but he can 
tell of scores of others almost as good. 

The Department of Agriculture was sorely disap- 
pointed this year when Governor Hughes vetoed an 
appropriation of $8,000 for ad@¥ertising. With that 
amount to promote publicity in the Western States 
and Europe, Commissioner Pearson:and Mr. Riddell 
believe that it would be a matter of a brief period 
only before all the neglected land in the State would 
be productive. 





T LorrereD in a little glen: 

A bird was there, and nothing else 
Except the waters wandering by; ‘ 
Whitely they fell and wandered by; 

The bird flew over; nothing else, 

Save I, within the little glen. 


Im a Glen 
By Shaemas O’Sheel 


I called: upon the waters then 
To sing your name; and nothing else 
+ Should be the bird’s melodious cry: 
The waters fell and wandered by, 
Droning incessant, nothing else; 
A bird-song wavered through the glen. 
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And since the waters would not ery 
Your name of names, and nothing else, 
Nor the bird sing it through the glen, 
I breathed it through the quiet glen: 
Then the hushed air began to pulse, 
And joyous winds to wander by. 


























NOTES BY THE WAY 
Hh wages of sin may be death as 
some do say, but as we look around 
us we cannot escape an uneasy feel- 
ing that somebody is holding up a 
lot of pay-envelopes somewhere, 
8 An  ex-automobile | manufacturer 
Who has recently opened up a livery- 
AY stable in New England advertises a 
number of gentle horses suitable for 
the afternoon driving of engaged couples as the best 
spark plugs on the market, 
A THOUGHT 
If all the world were apple pie 
And all the sea were ink, 
A great dyspeptic wave would fly 
About the earth, [ think. 
A Chieago man declined to let his daughter marry 





an attentive swain the other day because, judging 
from the late hour to whieh the Young Lochinvar 
stayed in the parlor every night, he didn’t seem to 
have much “go” about him. 


THE SAME MAN BUT! 


The son of a New York barber who recently in- 
herited a large fortune.from his sire has given up the 
barber business and gone on Wall Street. He will 
probably confine himself, however, to shaving notes. 

We notice among certain literary announcements 
that somebody has written a book entitled The Key 
fo Yesterday. In most eases we sadly fear the keys 
to yesterday will be found in our vanished locks. 

An item under the heading ‘* Curious Facts ” 
that they are making celluloid collars out of goat's 
milk now over in Germany. We must confess we see 
nothing curious in such a faet. Up in Maine they 
have been making horses’ necks out of ginger pop for 
going on forty-seven years. 

They tell of a very careful young saleslady over in 
Boston who, presiding ‘over the glove department of a 
certain emporium, refused to try on a gentleman’s 
gloves for him the other day, because she had heard 
that the laws against counter fitting in Massachusetts 
were very severe and strictly enforced. 

A San Francisco newspaper tells us that the word 
“sugar” is derived from the Arabie word ‘* sukkar.” 
There is a splendid chance for a joke here, but it is so 


says 
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FIRST FLIGHT 
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obvious that we decline to take advantage of it. If 
we were the editor of London's Punch we might be 
induced to allude to the legend that there is a sukkar 
born every minute, but under the circumstances we 
refrain. 

Sir Walter Scott once edited a work in four volumes 
entitled Border Minstrelsy, with delightful results. It 
leads us to wish devoutly that Sir Walter might visit 
us and edit some of the boarder minstrelsy that goes 


on over our little Trll bedroom every night with 
similar effect. It might save us from fulfilling the 


prophecy of that Sunday-school teacher of our youth 
who averred that we were born to be hanged. 

When a Yuma [Indian dies his family gather  to- 
gether all his possessions and burn them, even down to 
the last paper dollar in his wallet. Two .thousand 
five hundred dollars were thus destroyed the other day 
upon the death of their owner out in Arizona, to the 
Indian’s white 


great indignation of the deceased 
neighbors. All the same, we have known the heirs 


of many a reputable white man to do the same, only 
they have. burned the money in much larger quanti- 
ties, and in a much hotter fire. 





IN BOSTON 
“Ts your father in, Waldo?” asked the visitor. 
“No, Mr. Binks,” replied the lad. “ Father 
suddenly prostrated last evening with a violent diffi- 
culty with his table of contents, and they have taken 
him to the hospital to be expurgated.” 


was 


HOW THE ENGAGEMENT BEGAN 
“Wy, James,” she remonstrated, as he slipped his 
arm around her, “ what do you think you are doing?” 
*T am letting my young affections run to waist, 
‘lane dear,” he replied, 





GUESSING 
First | asked her if she loved me, 
And she shyly hung her head, 
And her cheeks took on a mantle 
Of a luscidus rosy red. 
Then she drepped her eyes a trifle, 
’Neath her lashes darkly hid, 
And she murmured in a whisper 
That she really guessed she did! 
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Then I asked her would she wed me, 
And her blushes came once more; 
And the sigh that then she uttered 
Thrilled me to the very core. 
I repeated then the question, 
And her answer it was good: 
For the whisper that came tripping 
Showed she surely guessed she would. 


But, alas! she wed another 
Ere the winter season went, 
And I sought an explanation 
What her ways flirtatious meant? 
And again there came the blushes, 
And the same old thrill of pain, 
As she gave the same old whisper 
That she guessed she’d guessed again. 
A SUFFERAN MANN. 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
AMATEUR EDITOR 


TICKLETON hadn't 
Xo G reer on the staff 
: more than a week 
when the chief was taken 
sick, and the running of 
the Gazoo fell upon him. 
He was sorry for the 
editor, but , he — hailed 
his opportunity with de- 
light. It would give 
him a chance to show 
his father, who was the 
owner of the paper, that 
; he wasn’t such a_ fool 
as he was generally supposed to be, and he plunged 
right in head over heels. Among other things, his 
father had told him to remember always to be cour- 
tcous to contributors, and now that he was in charge 
courtesy was to be the watchword. Hence the follow- 
ing correspondence : 





I 
OFFICE, * THE GAZoo.” 
November —, 19—. 
Htenry WaApswortri KICKLEBERRY, EsqQ.: 

Dear Sir,—I have read your story, “ The Crash in 
J. D. R.,” with very great interest. It is one of the 
best, if not quite the best story that [ have read in 
nuany years, certainly the best that has been submitted 
te the Gazoo in a long time. It is therefore with re- 
eret that I am returning it to you herewith, with 
thanks for the privilege of reading it. Why not send 
us something you are willing to have us use? 

Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR STICKLETON, 
Editor. 
ll 
SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB, 
November —, 19—. 

My pear Mr. StickLeToN,—Your extraordinary let- 
ter returning my story has just reached me. If you 
found the story so good why did you not accept it? I 
must confess I am at a loss to understand your letter. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry WAbswortH KICKLEBERRY. 


111 
OFFICE, * THE GAZoo,” 
November —, 19—. 
My pear Mr, KickLeBERRY.—Your story was_ re- 
turned to you at your own request. I should have been 
only too glad to use it, but you left me no alternative. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR STICKLETON. 
Editor. 
IV 
ScCRIBBLERS’ CLUB, 
November —, 19—. 
My DEAR Mr. SticKLETON,—I am still at a loss to 
understand. 1 certainly never requested the return of 
my story. How did you ever get that impression? 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry WApsworti, KICKLEBERRY. 


V 
OFrFiIcr, * THE GAZoo.” 
November —, 19—. 

My bpEAR Mr. KICKLEBERRY,—I am rather surprised 
at your statement, for I distinetly remember reading 
on your envelope containing your story the words “ Re- 
turn after five days to Henry Wadsworth Kickleberry, 
Seribblers’ Club, New York.” What is more, my dear 
sir, you enclosed stamps for the purpose! 

Trusting that this explanation will prove satis- 
factory to you, I beg to remain, with renewed assur- 
ances of my high regard, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR STICKLETON, 
Editor. 
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“HERE’S A REMNANT OF MY 


It was after reading the above correspondence that 
Stickleton, senior, purchased the pickle farm in Ari- 
zona upon which Arthur is now engaged in trying to 
evolve a fifty-eighth variety. The old gentleman some- 
how conceived the notion that oflicee work was too con- 
fining for the youth. 


AT SAN SALVADOR 


“So,” said Columbus, as he stood for the first time 
upon the shores of San Salvador and gazed about 
him—* so this is America, is it?” 

“Well, your Honor,” said King Rumpelslopogaas, 
with an apologetic smile, “1 must be honest with 
you. To tell the truth, this is only a suburb; but, 
between you and me. when we get gas and running 
water in here we’ll have Bensonhurst and the others 
skinned a mile.” 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 

“Anp now that I have satisfied myself as to your 
capacity, Mr. Threnody,” said the Great Man, “ what 
salary do you think you should receive as my private 
secretary 7” 

“Well. as to that.” returned Threnody, “I 
any fixed sum in my mind, Mr. Gowge, but I think | 
should receive enough to place me beyond temptation 
to dispose of confidential information surreptitiously 
to your enemies.” 

“That is a sensible. suggestion.” said Mr. Gowge. 
“You apparently have a good business head. Hadn’t | 
better insure myself by a small annual payment 


haven't 
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MAKES SISTER JANE’S FACE SO RED?” 
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WANT TO MATCH IT” 
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against blackmail, too, in case leave my em 
ploy?” 

“T was about to suggest it,” said Threnody. 

* All right, Mr. Threnody, the bargain is closed,” 
said Mr. Gowge. ‘ You will please report for duty on 
the first of December—” 

* Yes, sir,” said Threnody. 

“The first of December.” repeated Mr. Gowge, look- 
ing over his ealendar, “in the year three thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one. Good morning, sir.” 


you 


TOO LIKE 
“ THERE, my dear,” she said, gleefully, as she cut a 
segment from her first, pie and placed it before him. 
* How is that for a pie? Isn’t it exactly like the kind 
your mother used to make?” 
*T am afraid it is, dearest,” he said, gloomily, as he 
tried to lift it to his lips and couldn't. 


THE GOLDEN PANACEA 
Wien the days are dark and drear, 


And the tab is on the ear, 
And the frost has touched the hillside and the dale. 
Do I sit around and mope 


Like a sinner void of hope, 
And at Fortune and her blows untimely rail? 
No, not I!) Oh not I! 
Care and trouble 
Like a bubble 
From me fly. 
For I know that litgle Polly 
Soon will ease my melancholy 
With a beaming, steaming. gleaming Punkin Vie! 


ho, 


When the summer bills come in, 
Taking all my hard-earned tin, 
my pocket-book grows flabby, bleak, and bare, 
Do I sit around and cuss 
That the Fates should use me thus, 
And give up to faithless worry and despair? 
No, not I!) Oh no, not I! 
Pain and worry 
soth can hurry- 
Seurry by. 
For LT knew that little Polly 
Soon will soothe my melancholy 
beaming, steaming, gleaming Punkin 


And 


With a Pie! 


When the plimber’s at the pipe 
And his plums are getting ripe, 


And my business cake has proven to be dough, 
Do T sit there in the dark 
Like old Trouble’s easy mark, 


And give way to thoughts of misery and woe? 


No, not LI! Oh no, not I! 
To to-morrow 
Let all sorrow 
Gayly hie. 
For I know that little Polly 


Soothes all present melancholy 
With her beaming, steaming, gleaming Punkin Pie! 
There is nothing on this earth, 
Ball of misery and mirth, 
*Mongst the treasures of the mountains or the sea 
[ know nothing to compare 
To the luscious, juicy air 
Of the Punkin Pies my Polly makes for me— 
No, not I!) Oh no, not L! 
Worries vanish, 
And in banish- 
Ment they lie 
When I know that little Polly 
Ls to rout all melancholy 
With her beaming, steaming, gleaming Punkin Pie! 
JOUN KENDRICK BANGS. 













































































































By William Winter 
AMERICAN ACTORS ABROAD AND HOW THEY “FAIL” THERE * 


._ This is the sixth of a new series of articles by the veteran critic, relative to the drama and theatrical affairs, which will from now on appear in 
each week’s issue of “Harper’s Weekly.” The articles by Mr. Winter have, from the first, formed a widely quoted feature of “Harper’s Weekly” 


Sometimes a little cloud you can espy, 
With many stars around it, in the sky; 

1 am that little cloud upon the Stage: 

All theatres and all actors I engage, 

tid, having hired them all, I wax in pelf ; 
Wy Theatre is a shop and runs itself! 

-Mr. CHARLES FrouMAN’s Parable, Versified. 
















IA 5 qq REPRESENTATIVE  speculator in 
(yy BSN) theatrical goods,’ Mr. Charles 
i hy Frohman, returning to New York, 


from England, a little while ago, 
supplemented his customary news- 
paper proclamation of his business 
plans,—the presentation of plats 
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NZ) aboard ocean steamships, the tour- 





ing of America with — portable 
theatres. the establishment of repertory playhouses on 
‘the Kast Side” of New York City, and so forth.— 
with a somewhat amusing assurance, which the com- 
plaisant press circulates and which the credulous pub- 
lic is expected to credit. “ After many years of labor,” 
he said, “J have actually got them to accept American 
actors abroad.” Mr. Frohman’s view of his vocation 
and likewise of himself has been declared by him, in 
words of which the meaning cannot be mistaken: those 
words are, “I keep a Department Store” and “ The 
Best in the Theatre means ME!” This tradesman’s 
notion, however, that the acceptance of American actors 
abroad is due to his “labor” or to any conciliatory, 
persuasive. or industrial influence exerted by him is 
comically erroneous, in view of the facts which are of 
record relative to this subject, and also it is impudent. 
Decisive professional successes were gained by Ameri- 
can actors, not only in England, but in other countries 
of Eurepe, long before the birth of Mr. Frohman, and, 
although it is true that the English, in general, pre- 
fer their own artists, in every branch of art, American 
actors deserving of acceptance, by reason of unique 
or exeeptional ability and character, have obtained it 
in that country, any time within a hundred years. 

Mr. Frohman is a clever man of business and _ his 
eareer has been industrious in commercial speculation, 
various, picturesque, and fortunate. He is a native of 
Sandusky, Ohio, born June 17, 1860. His important 
theatrical enterprise began in 1888, when he acquired 
control of the late Bronson Howard’s striking and 
popwar war drama of Shenandoah,—a play that proved 
abundantly remuncrative. Since that time he has dealt 
largely in plays and still more largely in actors, both 
English and American, and many of his trade ventures, 
especially of Jate years, have been very profitable. 
He has established a fine theatre, the Empire, in New 
York: has obtained control of other local playhouses ; 
and, in co-operation with other speculators, has gained 
dominance of a ehain of theatres extending through- 
ont a large part of America; and, for many years, he 
has thus exerted a potent and often inauspicious in- 
fluence on the character and development of the Amer- 
ican Stage. A theatrical manager of the intellectual 
order,—-typified by such men as Dunlap, Caldwell, 
Simpson, Barry, Wood, MeVicker, Ellsler, Jefferson, 
Warren, Wallack, Booth, Irving, and Augustin Daly,— 
he has not endeavored to be,—certainly he has never 
heen. His course has emulated that of such men as 
Jarrett, Haverley, and Abbey. He has, under the rough 
instruction of experience, learned much, and he oe- 


cupies a position in which he possesses the power of. 


doing great good te the theatre and the public and of 
earning high renown, but some of the startling dis- 
coveries which he has proclaimed indicate that he has 
yet much to learn. Not long ago, adventuring in the 
field of Shakespearian commentary, for example, he 
pictured that great poet as a vulgar, dishonest, the- 
atrical speculator, and announced that Shakespeare ex- 
hibits “the sensuousness of Swinburne and the eroti- 
cism of Oscar Wilde thrown in,” and that * when things 
were getting a bit slow Shakespeare would not scruple 
to please the people by inserting a vile joke.” Among 
all his freakish announcements, however, none is more 
preposterous than his bland deliverance, “J have actu- 
ally got them to aecept American actors abroad,” and 
it may well be made the occasion of a brief review of 
the facets. 

Some American actors have failed to attract par- 
ticular attention ‘in Great Britain, precisely as some 
foreign actors have failed to attract particular at- 
tention in America, but the instances of success gained 
by American actors on the British Stage are many and 
instructive. nor has such success been unknown on the 
Continental Stage. Hackett made a professional visit 
to the old country,—the first of several visits,—in 
1827: Forrest in 1836, and again in 1844-45; Char- 
lotte Cushman in 1844-45: FE. L. Davenport and Mrs. 
Mowatt in 1847; Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams in 
1855; Mr. and Mrs. William J. Florence in 1856; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Watkins in 1860; Edwin Booth in 
1860-61, in 1880. and in 1882; Joseph Jefferson in 
1865, and again in 1875-76: Mary Anderson in 
1883-85, and again in 1886-88: Ada Rehan in 1884, 
IS86, 1888, 1890, 1893, 1896, and 1897,—and all of 


them were received with cordial favor and were richly’ 


rewarded, 

James H. Hackett, one of the most distinguished of 
American comedians in the second and third quarters 
of the nineteenth century. made professional visits to 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. 


England in 1827, 1832, 1840, 1845, and 1851, and he 
was much followed and warmly admired there, equally 
by the press and the public. He was only twenty-seven 
years old when he made his first foreign venture, and 
he had then been only a short time on the stage, but he 
had gained signal success in the impersonation of dia- 
lect parts, ‘* Yankee” and French, had made a brilliant 
hit by his performance of one of the Dromios,—in asso- 
ciation with the popular and famous John Barnes,— 
and had appeared as Falstaff, in which part he subse- 
quently became eminent and eclipsed all rivalry. In 
London he acted at the Surrey Theatre and also at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. His imitations of the 
elder Mathews, Edmund Kean, and other notable actors 
of the time were accounted extraordinarily truthful 
and fine and were greatly admired. His Falstaff was 
accepted by the English critics with even greater 
warmth of commendation than had been evinced by 
his eritical admirers at home. He was the fourth of 
the eight successive notable representatives of Rip 
Van Winkle, and until the rise of Jefferson, who was 
the eighth in that character, he held absolute prefer- 
ence as the best. Ilis acting of Sir Pertinax Maesy- 
cophant, in Macklin’s comedy of The Man of the World, 
is remembered as wonderfully expositive alike of 
Seotch peculiarities and the selfish ¢raft of which 
human nature is capable. Mr. Hackett was an actor 
of extraordinary ability, and as such he obtained the 
amplest recognition in England as well as in America. 

Edwin Forrest (1806-1872), a man of extraordinary 
ability, touehed with genius, was one of the most re- 
markable aetors of whom there is any record. He 
made his first regular professional appearance in 1820, 
when yet the Republic was in its infaney, he was one 
of the earliest of American actors to venture on the 
London Stage. and it was with reference to him that 
the ery first gained currency that actors from Amer- 
ica always fail in England, because always unap- 
preciated and unfairly treated there. 

Forrest made two professional visits to that country, 
one in 1836, the other in 1845, and on both oceasions 
he was heartily weleomed. His acting, indeed, was not 
admired by everybody: no acting has ever yet met with 
universal approbation: but, relatively, Forrest was as 
well received in England as Salvini, at a later time, 
was received in America, and London honored him far 
more than New York, in our day, has honored, for 
example, John Hare or Edward Terry,—two of the 
most accomplished impersonators that have appeared 
on our Stage. Greed of admiration, however, is, in 
some cases, insatiate. Forrest, although -he obtained 
great fame and ample fortune, was never satisfied with 
the recognition that he had received, and Forrest’s 
admirers, to this day, are enraged, precisely as he was, 
at even the least dissent from the estimate which would 
rank him as the greatest of actors. When, as a lad, 
participating in an amateur dramatic performance, he 
was greeted with a hiss, he straightway addressed his 
censor, from the stage, saying, “.Damn you, wait till 
I get through with this part, and [ll lick you like 
hell!” The bellicose temper thus early manifested by 
him remained quick in him to the last, and it was 
ever his desire that all persons should be “ licked like 
hell ” who ventured to censure any part of his acting. 
At the height of his popularity, when he was perform- 
ing at the old Broadway Theatre, being incensed_ by 
the publication of certain strictures from the pen of 
Mr. William Stuart, he said to his business agent and 
devoted follower, Joseph McArdle: “Why don’t you 
kill him? —— him! Throw him over the gal- 
lery rail!” No doubt, in that case, he had cause for 
wnger, since the strictures were wantonly hostile and 
malicious, but, unhappily for his peace, advancement. 
and reputation, ferocious resentment of adverse opinion 
was chronie with him, arising out of the overweening 
egotism which predominated in his character. 

Within distinct limitations Forrest was a great actor, 
nor was that fact ever seriously disputed by any con- 
siderable authority, but neither he nor his followers 
could tolerate any qualification of encomium, —Ad- 
versity of criticism meant “ conspiracy to ruin.” That, 
invariably, was Forrest’s view of the matter. He was 
incapable of comprehending that there could be any 
ground of reasonable dissent from his ideals of char- 
acter or his histrionie style. The newspaper opposition, 
such as it was, that he encountered, when acting in 
London, he promptly ee to a hostile influence, 
privately exercised by the tragedian Macready. He 
rose ina box at a theatre in Edinburgh and loudly 
hissed Macready’s performance of Hamlet, and, when 
Macready came to act in New York his course of con- 
duet indirectly led to the terrible Astor Place riots, 
in 1849, in which twenty-two persons were killed and 
many others injured. Yet Forrest’s English experience 
was such as ought to have satisfied rational desire and 
expectation. 

The London Chronicle, for example, of October 17, 
1836, recorded his first appearance in that capital, say- 
ing that it was made 

“Before one of the most crowded audiences ever 
assembled in any theatre, and elicited those enthu- 
siastie testimonials of success which have stamped him 
one of the greatest actors that ever graced the Eng- 
lish Stage. . On his entree the whole house rose and 
gave him three times three... . His reception was 
more flattering than his most sanguine friends could 
have anticipated. .. . 

The exigent Atheneum greeted Forrest’s performance 
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of Othello as superior to that of Edmund Kean, which 
had been deemed perfection, and was still fresh in 
public remembrance, Kean having then been only three 
years dead. Later, in 1845, the usually caustic, cen- 
sorious Douglas Jerrold, descanting on Forrest’s im- 
personation of King Lear, enthusiastically testified: 

“A more truthful, feeling, and artistic display of 
genuine acting we have never witnessed. . . . Mr. For- 
rest has stamped himself as a man of genius. We 
candidly confess we did not think it was in him, and 
we were much electrified, as was every one in the 
house. . . . His Lear is equal, in every respect, to that 
of the two mighty tragedians (John Philip Kemble 
and Edmund Kean) whose names are hallowed by the 
admirers of genius. We think we can scarcely bestow 
higher praise.” 

Extraordinary success was gained in London by “ Jim 
Crow Rice,”—as he was generally called. Thomas D. 
Rice (1806-1860) was a native of New York, from 
which place, in his youth, he migrated to the West. At 
twenty he was employed by N. M. Ludlow, as assistant 
prompter, at a theatre in Mobile, and there his pro- 
fessional experience began. He attracted notice by 
acting Wormwood, in J. B: Buckstone’s farce of The 
Lottery Ticket, and Old Delf, in the farce of Family 
Jars. His Wormwood was said, by Ludlow, to be an 
imitation of the versatile James B. Roberts in that 
part, and his Delf an imitation of the famous comedian 
John Barnes, who had made a special hit in it. Later 
he acted at Louisville, still under Ludlow’s manage- 
ment, and there he first essayed the negro character 
in which, subsequently, he gained fame and fortune. 
He had seen an old negro slave, the property of a stable- 
keeper in that city, named Crow. The negro had 
adopted that name. He was old and deformed, his 
deformity causing him to limp, in a ludicrous manner, 
as he walked. and he was accustomed to eroon a sort 
of melody and “set his heel a-rockin’” with this re- 
frain, 

* Wheel about, turn about, do jes’ so, 
And ebery time I wheel a I jump Jim Crow!” 


Rice conceived the idea of making that character the 
basis of a performance new to the stage. He wrote 
words for singing, elaborated the dance, “made up” 
on the model of the old slave, and, appearing before 
a Louisvillé audience, made a prodigious hit. After 
his first performance of Jim Crow he was recalled to 
the stage twenty times. He subsequently visited many 
American cities, winning applause wherever he ap- 
peared, and eventually he went to London, where he 
earned a fortune. He was a convivial man, and not 
less eccentric than convivial. It pleased him to wear 
gold pieces,---sovereigns and the like,—as buttons on 
his garments, and not infrequently the boon companions 
into whose hands he fell would stupefy him with liquor 
and then rob him of those ornaments. His popularity 
was very great. He was not simply an entertainer; 
he was an artist. He wrote several plays, among them 
a Travesty of Othello and a musical burlesque called 
Bone Squash, Wis example prompted the establish- 
ment of Negro Minstrelsy in London. He married, in 
that city, a daughter of Gladstone, manager of the 
old Surrey Theatre. His death occurred in New York, 
in 1860. It is interesting to note that the first ap- 
pearance of that great comedian, the late Joseph Jeffer- 
son, was made in association with Rice, who, at Wash- 
ington, in 1833, Jefferson being then only four years 
old, carried him on in a sack and dumped him on the 
stage, as a negro boy, “ made up” in exact imitation 
of himself, at the same time singing this couplet, 


Ladies and gem’men, I’d have you for to know, 
I’se got a little darky here, to Jump Jim Crow!” 


Charlotte Cushman, 1815-1876, among .tragie per- 
formers the greatest actress that America has _pro- 
duced, made a professional visit to England in 1844. 
She had been on the stage about eight years, having 
begun her dramatic career in 1835, at New Orleans, as 
Lady Macbeth (she had previously, in that year, ap- 
peared as a singer, beginning in Almaviva), but, al- 
though she had worked hard and gained ample pro 
fessional proficiency, she had not obtained recognition 
commensurate with her desert, and, although she had 
lived very frugally, her savings, after that long period 
of labor, did “not exceed six hundred dollars. With 
that small capital she nevertheless determined to make 
a daring venture in a foreign land. She possessed, 
however, other and better resources than that of money. 
She was a woman of genius, massive character, and 
resolute, indomitable will. She did not present her- 
self in London as a supplant; she demanded oppor- 
tunity as a competent artist. The opportunity was 
not at onee conceded: she was obliged to wait,—to 
endure solicitude through a period of suspense that 
might well have subdued a less valorous spirit; but an 
opening came at last, and she appeared, February 14, 
1845, as Bianea, in Dean Milman’s tragedy of Fazio. 
The performance was decisive, the success prodigious. 
Kighteen days later, writing to her mother, she re- 
corded, in this expressive sentence, the result of her 
venture, “ All my successes put together since I have 
been upon the stage would not come near my success 
in London.” One newspaper, the Sun, declared, “ Since 
the memorable appearance of Edmund Kean, in 1814. 
never has there been such a début’on the boards of an 
English theatre.” 

(To be concluded. next week) 
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TWO 


RCHESTRAL conductors in this 
country have long and justly been 
charged with neglecting the works of 
» the younger group of contemporary 
British composers. The music of 
* modern France—the music of De- 
bussy, d’Indy, Fauré, Ravel—is better 
® known in America than in any coun- 
SS try save that of its origin; we have 
a fairly wide acquaintance with the contemporary out- 
put of Germany; we have heard practically everything 
of importance that the Russians of our time have had 
to say: in brief, with a single exception, we in Amer- 
ica have an ample—indeed, an excelling—knowledge of 
the music of the modern world. The single exception 
is the music of the independent and considerable mem- 
bers of the younger British school. These men are not 
the composers to whom the average Englishman would, 
in that perfect phrase of American statesmanship, 
point with pride as representative of his country’s 
musical honor and glory. He would name a quite 
different group of men: men who are, for the most 
part, knighted, and who occupy extensive space in 
that shrine of British musical respectability, Grove’s 
Dictionary: he would name Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, Sir Charles Hubert Hastings Parry, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell Mackenzie—men who are no more 
hke that other group of British musie-makers with 
whom I am _ now chiefly concerned than, in De 
Quincey’s homely and vivid phrase, a horse-chestnut 
is like a chestnut horse. This younger group is repre- 
sented by such composers as Frederick Delius, Joseph 
Holbrooke, William Wallace, Granville Bantock, 
William Bell, Cyril Scott, Vaughan Williams. These 
men are not knighted; they are all under fifty (with 
the exception of Wallace, who turned fifty this year) ; 
and they occupy a comparatively scant amount of 
space in Grove’s Dictionary—indeed, one of their 
chief members, Frederick Delius, does not appear in 
the dictionary proper at all, but only in the appendix, 
though this monumental and ambitious work was 
begun as recently as 1904. These men are differenti- 
ated from their more eminent confréres by certain 
spiritual and intellectual traits, no less than by their 
position before the world. The musical baronetey— 
Sir Charles, Sir Hubert, Sir Alexander—are sealed of 
the noble order of ssthetic conservatives; they are 
continuators of the tradition of musical rectitude and 
propriety which was England’s heritage from Men- 
delssohn; they are the living pledge to her that the 
musical progeny of .the gentle Felix have been loyal 
to the faith. The younger men, on the other hand, 
are, with varying intensity of conviction, secession- 
ists, heretics, dissenters. They write music which 
often fails to delight the academic ear; for, like all 
composers of independent impulse, from Beethoven 
to Debussy, they are as actively engaged in 
making new laws of musical procedure as in observ- 
ing old ones. 

In America the music of these composers, as I have 
said, has until recently been almost unknown. Part 
| of Bantock’s setting of the Rubaiyat has been per- 
formed outside of New York, and Mr. Fiedler has 
given in Boston Delius’s orchestral nocturne, Paris ; 
but the metropolis has known the work of these men 
only through a slight though ingratiating piece 
by Bantock, Pierrot of the Minute, played here 
a year ago by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It 
remained for Mr. Walter Damrosch—who long ago 
won the gratitude of the intellectually inquisitive by 
his courage and enterprise in producing new works— 
to exhibit here significant examples of the music of 
these younger Britons: a service similar to, though 
less memorable than, that which he performed six 
years ago, when he gave New York its first ex- 
perience of the orchestral music of Debussy. 

Mr. Damrosch performed, at a concert of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, on October 28th, William 
Wallace’s symphonic poem Villon; and nine days 
later—on November 6th—he gave the Brigg Fair of 
Frederick Delius. Let us consider the latter first, 
since it is seemingly the more notable work. 

Frederick Delius (he once called himself “ Fritz”) 
was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1863,-of German 
parents. In his early twenties he sojourned in 
Florida as an orange-grower. Later he returned to 
Europe and studied music at the Leipsiec Conserva- 
tory, where he knew and was influenced by Edvard 
Grieg. Since 1890 he has lived in France; his home 
is now at Grez-sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau. His 
works include five operas—Irmeline (1891), The 
Magic Fountain (1894), Koanga, based on George 
W. Cable’s novel The Grandissimes (1896-97), The 
Village Romeo and Juliet (1902), Margot la Rouge 
(1902); half a dozen tone-poems—Auf dem Hochge- 
birge, The Dance of Life (1898), Paris (1899), Brigg 
Fair (1907), In a Summer Garden (1908); several 
large choral works—Appalachia (1903), Sea Drift, 
after Whitman’s Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking 
(1904), and settings ot portions of Nietzsche’s Also 
Nprach Zarathustra; there are also a Légende for 
violin and orchestra, a violin concerto, and a Nor- 
wegian Suite, put together from incidental music 
written for Gunnar Heiberg’s play, Folkeraadet—all 
early works. Delius is best known in Germany, 
where an active propaganda in his behalf has been in 
progress for some time; but within the last few 
years his music has become fairly well known in 
England, largely through the championship of the 
indefatigable Thomas Beecham. 

Brigg Fair is styled on its title-page “an English 
rhapsody,” and it has as its chief thematic basis an 
old English folk-song, the words of which are + uoted 
as a preface to the score. The song is a naive pean 
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in praise of true love and marital constancy. The 
swain tells us how, “on the fift? of August, the 
weather fine and fair,” unto Brigg Fair ,he did repair; 
for love he was inclined. ; 


“T rose up with the lark in the morning 
With my heart so full of glee, 
Of thinking there to meet my dear 
Long time I wished to see.” 


As he proceeds fair-ward he meets his love, plights 
his troth, and—one infers—visits a church on the 
way. He then swears undying fealty to his lady: 


“The green leaves they shall wither 
And the branches they shall die 
If ever I prove false to her, 

To the girl that loves me.” 


From the suggestions that lie both upon the sur- 
face and in the heart of his subject-matter, Delius 
has educed a singularly winsome and charming piece 
of music—musie of delectable freshness and _ tender- 
ness, music which utters the precise note of blended 
ardor, naiveté, and pastoral romance that is requisite 
—musie which recalls the meditation of Charles 
Lamb: “TI am in love with the green earth. . .. I do 
not want to be weaned by age, or drop, like mellow 
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fruit, as they say, into the grave. . . . Sun, and sky, 
and breeze, and summer holidays, and the greenness 
of fields ...do-. these things go out with life?” 
Delius, a cosmopolitan living near the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, has given us a picture of pastoral Eng- 
land that is as veracious and as fragrant as a verse 
from Herrick. It is full of the odor of fields and 
gardens and hedges of roses; it exhales the sweet 
wholesomeness of the rustic England of old romance. 
The opening measures, with their carollings of flutes 
and clarinets above harp glissandos and softly held 
chords of the muted strings, establishes at once the 
essential atmosphere, the essential mood, and _ these 
are sustained and enforced with delightful and _per- 
suasive eloquence. 

Some idea of the character of Delius’s musical 
style may be obtained, by those who do not know his 
work, through the application of a quite simple test, 
the suggestion of which comes from the distinguished 
English critic, Mr. Ernest Newman. “To the expert 


_in the history of journalistic objurgation,” he says in 


his admirable monograph on_ Strauss, “epithets of 
this kind [he has been quoting some of the diverting 
abuse of the early detractors of Wagner] tell their 
own tale; if a bundle of them, relating to some one 
of whom he otherwise knew nothing, were brought to 
him, he could almost reconstruct the artist from them 
as a scientist can reconstruct the form of an animal 
from the evidence of a few scattered bones.” The 
device yields immediate instruction in the case of 
Delius. Here are a few characterizations from the 
comments of four New York appraisers of Brigg 
Fair (known for their unremitting activities as con- 
servators) which throw an illuminating beam upon 
its merits. In the first place, the harmonies are 
“strained and distressing”; Delius “stands with the 
extreme left among present-day composers, especially 
in his ideas about harmony, which take him among 
some of the stormiest paths opened by the enterpris- 
ing moderns”; ‘“ Delius’s music is inchoate, uncouth, 
and vague”; and—in conclusion—the piece is “ very 
dour, very depressing.” What sensitive, open-minded, 
and experienced music-lover, reading these familiar 
clichés of disparagement, will hesitate to conclude 
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that Delius has achieved music that is original and 
delicate in its harmonie texture, unaccustomed and 
distinguished in melodie invention; that,  alto- 
gether, he has accomplished a strikingly individual 
and imaginative piece of writing? It may be said, 
in more detail, that now and again his harmony and 
his scoring remind one of Debussy (as in the lovely 
opening passage of which I have spoken), though 
his melody is franker than that of the composer of 
L’Apres-Midi, If it is fair—and it probably is—to 
estimate him by this score, one may say without 
much hesitation that he has a style of his own. The 
personal tang is unmistakable in such a passage as 
that exquisite one for muted strings under a mur- 
muring accompaniment of flutes and clarinets, and 
in the immediately succeeding incident where the 
tenderly amorous melody of the solo horn is sung 
gently above melting harmonies in the divided violins, 
violas, and ’cellos—a passage which might justifiably 
be associated with the scene of intimate confession 
between the lovers. Delius exhibits here a quality 
of poetic beauty, a deep and quiet loveliness, which 
seem to be the index of a sincere and independent 
inspiration. 





William Wallace, whose symphonic poem Villon 
brings him for the first time before the concert-going 
public of this country, was born at Greenock, Scot- 
land, in 1860. When he was graduated from Glas- 
gow University in 1886 it was his intention to enter 
the profession of his father, James Wallace, a Scotch 
surgeon of distinction, and he went to Vienna for the 
purpose of studying ophthalmic surgery. Three years 
later, however, we find him diligently studying music 
at the London Royal Academy, though he did not 
complete the course there—‘tin spite of whieh,” ob- 
serves his biographer in Grove’s, with exquisite and 
wholly unconscious humor, “ fairly frequent perform- 
ances of important works have taken place, giving 
evidence of remarkable originality and poetry.” He 
has composed six symphonic poems: The Passing of 
Beatrice (1892),—the dates represent years of first 
performances—Amboss oder Hammer (1896), Sister 
Helen (1899), Greeting to the New Century (1901), 
Sir William Wallace (1905), Villon (1909). There 
are, besides, a lyric-drama in one act, Brassolis; an 
orchestral suite, The Lady from the Sea; an overture, 
In Praise of NScottis Poesie; a suite based upon 
Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande; two symphonies; 
a cantata, The Massacre of the Macpherson; and nu- 
merous smaller works. Mr. Wallace is also the 
author of an important contribution to the literature 
of musical «esthetics, The Threshold of Music. 

In Villon the composer had a superb subject for 
musical exposition and enhancement. The figure of 
the roystering poet, with all that it connotes to our 
mind of pathos and deviltry, wild humor and wistful 
passion, tenderness and irony, whimsical rascality 
and poignant tragedy, offers an ideal theme for the 
expressional faculty of a truly imaginative composer 
to wreak itself upon—a theme far richer in possi- 
bilities of eloquent enlargement than even Till Eulen- 
spiegel, which it necessarily suggests. It is evident 
that Wallace appreciated the opportunity afforded 
him. His tone-poem is admirably planned from the 
standpoint of musico-poetic effect. He has, with ex- 
cellent wisdom, provided his score with quotations 
from Villon in old French, so that we know quite 
completely and definitely, in the main, what he is 
trying to say to us. Thus we have, in explication of 
the opening measures: “Ung pouvre petit escollier 
qui fut nommé Francoys Villon.” “Ow s’en va tout? 
or escoytez: Tout aux tavernes et aux filles,” gives us 
a picture of the author of the Testaments as a reck- 
less roustabout and lover. Later we have the famous 
line from the Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis: 
“ Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan?” and later still, 
above a charming archaic melody in folk-tune style: 
* Rallade que Villon feit a@ la requeste de sa meére 
pour prier Nostre Dame.’ The music reaches its 
climax of emotion at a passage, full of passionate re- 
gret, associated with an extract beginning: “ Je plaings 
le temps de ma jeunesse”; and at the close, where 
the folk-song melody is recalled with exquisite effect, 
there is this passage: 

“Je ouyz la cloche de Sorbonne, 
Qui tousjours a neuf heures sonne 
Le salut que Vange predit.” 


How excellent this scheme is, in its provision of 
opportunities for the delineation of contrasting moods 
and episodes, will be apparent at once. Mr. Wallace 
has not, at every point, quite risen to these opportuni- 
ties. The opening, though it undoubtedly (perhaps 
inevitably) recalls, in its spirit and conception, the 
Till Eulenspiegel of Strauss, is salient and graphic. 
The passages in which use is made of the theme in 
folk-song manner are touching and full of charm. 
The music which voices the lament of the poet for the 
things of his vanishing youth has sincere and intense 
feeling, though melodically it is akin to a sentimental 
tune sung by Mimi in the last act of Puccini’s Bo- 
heme. The music which is evoked by the thought of 
les neiges d’antan has, also, feeling and beauty of a 
kind, though it awakes memories of a mawkish theme 
in Charpentier’s Louise. The score is at its best in 
the final page, which is notable for poignant and 
simple tenderness. Wallace’s besetting sin (if this 
work be a truly significant one) is a weakness for 
melody of a rather sentimental cast, a too ready ac- 
ceptance of ideas that are a little trite and banal. 
But it is pleasanter to feel assured, as one certainly 
can, of his power of vivid and eloquent denotement, 
his tenderness, his humor, his humanity. 







































































The Passing of the Gentleman 
By H. B. Marriott Watson 


LL possible definitions of the word 
“gentleman” seem unsatisfactory, 
from the most primitive, ‘a man 
that keeps a carriage,” upward to 
the most complex, elaborate, and 
philosophical. When _ ‘Tennyson 
wrote of that “grand old name,” 
what did he exactly mean? The 
“word has been variously interpreted 
as to matters of conduct, morals, and manfers, and 
has been bounded by spheres of education, birth, and 
breeding. I think we have most of us given up the 
characteristically Victorian idea of gentility which 
was strictly founded on position. I have known a 
Victorian say, naively: “Well, she ought to be a 
lady; her father was an army surgeon.” Dear lady, 
gentility has nothing in the world to do with birth 
or position. At least we may postulate that much 
in this second decade of the twentieth century. A 
bold essay at a definition was once propounded 
by an idealist—‘* A gentleman is one who is equal 
to any situation.” I think that might have been said 
of Napoleon, who was obviously no gentleman. One 
of the neatest definitions I have ever come across is 
that which declares a gentleman to be one who never 
unintentionally gives offence. The beauty of that 
definition is that it is at once witty and almost true: 
It does not, however, quite fill the bill; it lacks 
something. But on the whole I would sooner accept 
it than any other far more elaborate and _ time- 
hallowed explanation. 

Some people greatly insular and arrogant are dis- 
posed to look upon the gentleman as a purely Anglo- 
Saxon product. Foreigners are not—well, not quite, 
you know. Herein may be detected the germ of a 
great idea, which I shall proceed to develop. Is the 
gentleman, for which we ean find no definition, a 
mere Anglo-Saxon invention? And has it, as an in- 
stitution, any value? If one examines very carefully 
and patiently into the texture of this word, one dis- 
covers certain essentials of the woof. One must at 
onee discard any idea of morals in connection with 
it; so far as I ean see, the word and idea it con- 
notes merely concern exterior conduct. It is an 
affair of conduct and mainly of that superficial as- 
pect of conduct which comes under the head of man- 
ners. Now manners, and in great part conduct, are 
variable. Much more than morals are they dependent 
upon climate. Morals, I onee wrote somewhere, are 
a matter of latitude—which was only a young man’s 
pranksome way of saying that temperature affected 
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(Continued from page 8) 
utility is probably more widely recognized to-day than 
it was sixty years ago, when thrones were toppling 


over in every direction; and the reigns of Queen= 


Victoria, of Francis Joseph, and of William II. have 
regained for it the moral authority that our fathers 
and grandfathers believed it had lost forever. But 
the tendency is to judge it as the pragmatists judge 
philosophy—by its results and by its suitability or 
otherwise to special national conditions. Men no 
longer wrangle over systems of government for other 
peoples; they are content if they can evolve a fairly 
practical and harmonious system of their own; and 
the spirit in which the French Revolutionists set out 
to convert Europe to republicanism, and the spirit 
in which the Holy Alliance sought to impose thrones 
and dynasties upon rebellious nations, have utterly 
perished from the modern consciousness. Nobody 
ranks the Portuguese high in the seale of European 
peoples; the common judgment places them rather 
below than above the Greeks; and nobody fears their 
naval or military power. Yet nobody feels called 
upon to interfere to prevent them from expelling as 
many kings and setting up as many republics as they 
please. King Manuel, when he made his escape to 
British territory, was the recipient of a genuine and 
wide-spread personal sympathy; but he was also the 
emblem of a lost cause. 

But while no government lifted a finger to check 
the Portuguese revolution, none was, or could be, in- 
different to it. Portugal, though an inconsiderable, 
is an essential member of the European family, and 
her geographical and strategical position, her alliance 
with Great Britain, and her important colonies in 
Africa, make her fortunes a matter of real political 
interest to the whole of Europe, but most of all to the 
people and statesmen of England. Between Great 
Britsin and Portugal there exist almost all the ties 
that can bind two nations together. Commerce, 
polities, military co-operation, an alliance that is the 
oldest of European compacts, a dynastic friendship 
searcely less intimate and ancient, common interests 
and common memories in more than one momentous 
sphere of Weltpolitik—all these forces have served to 
maintain a close and constant amity in the relations 
of the two countries. The British found in Portugal 
an invaluable makeweight against the power both of 
France and of Spain; they fought the battle of Portu- 
guese independence against Napoleon; they stand 
easily at the head of the Portuguese trade returns; 
they have done more than other people to develop the 
internal resources of the country; and they enjoy the 
sole right of pre-emption to the most valuable of the 
Portuguese possessions in East Africa—that is to say, 
to Delagoa Bay, which is the nearest and natural port 
of entry to the Transvaal and to Beira, which fulfils 
the same functions for Rhodesia. With the rest of the 
Portuguese holdings in Africa Great Britain is less 
closely concerned, though some dozen years ago an 
agreement was come to between Downing Street and 
the Wilhelmstrasse that is believed to have made Great 

_ Britain and Germany joint heirs by purchase of all 
the Portuguese possessions on the west coast of Africa, 
if and when the government at Lisbon decided to sell 
them. The integrity of Portugal itself is of course 


ethical considerations. It affects also manners. | 
am not to be assumed ungentlemanly because in 
certain foreign countries I, being Knglish, do not 
doff my hat on entering a shop; any more than I lack 
manners because I do not rub noses in Fiji. 1 dare 
say that, if I should be aware of the customs pre- 
vailing in these various places, I should endeavor 
to conform as far as might be consistent with my 
religious principles and self-respect. In Great Britain, 
and in America, { take it, Anglo-Saxon traditions 
have moulded the behavior of the classes, and there 
has arisen a code of conduct which is a platform on 
which “gentlemen” meet. To accept his platform 
(whatever it may be) and to act up to it is to be a 
gentleman, whether you were born a chimney-sweep 
or educated in a charity school. Those who show 
themselves ill at ease there must be at once suspect; 
they don’t properly belong. But Lord Chesterfield 
and old Mel might shake hands on the platform in 
complete comfort. A certain basis of conduct is laid 
down as essential—as, one might say, the minimum 
qualification, and so far as that foundation goes, all 
gentlemen may claim equality. A gentleman, then, 
is one who has adopted a platform conventional to 
his fellow creatures in his relations with them. 

Lest I should seem to be offering a dogmatie defini- 
tion where I have pronounced none to be practicable, 
I hasten to the idea which has been bred by these 
considerations. 

Is this habit of conduct a necessary or an important 
thing in life? We can conceive that in different 
countries different conceptions of the gentleman must 
exist. For example, would Roumania join hands 
exactly with Great Britain and America, or does 
Persia? And, if not, are we to assume that either 
of these countries contains no gentlemen? You see 
the whole subject is exposed to difficulties. The regu- 
lation of superficial conduct is a necessary corollary 
to the association of masses of people; but the Cock- 
neys of Whitechapel Road may have their distinctive 
code as well as the inhabitants of Bayswater. The 
more one considers it the more it is forced upon one 
that gentility is a fluctuating affair liable to great 
variations in its scope. Can we, then, seek to impose 
our insular definition upon the civilized world at large? 
I fancy we are making the attempt, and that it is 
doomed to failure. 

The first consideration inthis connection is that 
the qualities which make for success in life neces- 
sarily deviate from those exacted by a profession of 
gentility. What becomes of the gentleman when he 





a British interest of the first order, and so also is it 
of vital moment to Great Britain to prevent any first- 
class naval power from securing possession of the 
-Azores and the Cape Verde Islands, with their stra- 
tegical command of the routes to the Cape and to 
South America. For a long while to come, if things 
go fairly smoothly in Portugal, it is probable that the 
transition from the monarchy to the republic will 
have no appreciable influence on the fate of the over- 
seas possessions. Hitherto the Republicans have al- 
ways succeeded in rousing the Chauvinism of the 
Portuguese people against the Crown whenever it was 
rumored that there was some intention of disposing 
of what still is left of the once world-wide Portuguese 
Empire. They are hardly likely, therefore, to begin 
their career of authority by adopting the very course 
they condemned whenever it was believed to be con- 
templated by the Crown. None the less the broad 
facts remain that the Portuguese have lost the coloniz- 
ing and governing instinct, that their transmarine pos- 
sessions do not pay their way, that Portugal needs 
above all things a fresh supply of capital and a 
diminution of expenditure if the annual deficit is to 
be abolished, and that fresh capital can only be ac- 
quired by realizing the most valuable assets that the 
country still possesses—its African colonies. These 
are facts that must one day become the commonplaces 
of Portuguese politics. Whether that day will be 
hastened or retarded by the recent revolution is a 
point in which England, the friend and ally of the new 
régime as of the old, and with large revercionary ex- 
pectations, is naturally and keenly interested. 

There is another country even more intimately and 
far more painfully concerned than Great Britain in 
the Portuguese revolution, and that country is Spain. 
Almost the first question, indeed, that Europe asked 
when the republic was proclaimed at Lisbon was, 
What effect will this have on Spain? That it will have 
no effect it is almost impossible to believe. The 
Spaniards, it is true, are remarkably impervious to 
the influence of events outside their own borders. They 
are, perhaps, the only people in Europe on whom the 
Reformation and the French Revolution left no deep 
and obvious marks. But they can hardly escape being 
affected by the complete transformation that has been 
brought about in the polity of a neighboring state so 
near and so similar to their own as Portugal. Though 
very distinct nations, Spain and Portugal are part of 
one peninsula; not a ridge or a stream separates their 
frontiers; they are largely of the same blood, and 
they have at least.as much in common as the "English 
and American peoples; the course of civilization has 
run parallel in both countries. Moreover, Spain is 


afflicted with almost all the disorders that have 
brought about the revolution in Portugal. Spanish 


politics are as corrupt, as insincere, and as factitious 
as Portuguese politics; the ignorance and illiteracy 
in one country is as great as in the other; constitu- 
tionalism has proved as tragical a farce in Spain as 
in Portugal; the Spaniards, like the Portuguese, for 
three centuries and more have done little but mark 
time and live in the past to which they mentally 
belong; the Alphonsists have no more won the affec- 
tions of Spain than did the Braganzists the affections 
of Portugal; the Spanish treasury is not perhaps 
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is called upon to play the pioneer in some outland part? 
It is odds that if he is to carry through his adven- 
tures he drops his feather-bed code and adapts himself 
to the new conditions. Napoleon would never have 
conquered Europe and founded dynasties had he been 
a gentleman. Would the wild West have been 
brought under the plough and harrow by men pro- 
fessing these habits of conduct? Life stripped to the 
buff is very primitive, forcible, violent, elemental; 
and gentility is a glamorous grace of civilization. It 
is not always easy to observe in people who are sub- 
duing a wilderness the traits which are cultivated in 
Piceadilly. Nor is it only a question of pioneer work. 
All achievement in what is known as action must 
necessarily be accompanied by a sloughing of niceties. 
The stark animal accomplishes still, and will probably 
continue to accomplish, when we come to ultimates, 
until the crack of doom. One has a terrible thought, 
a thought that sometimes haunts one in the pleasant 
places of civilization, and when social things are 
wearing their best and softest colors; when life is 
going easily and all is dainty and well-ordered and 
unruffled: what if the cad with ideas should be the 
master of the future? 

Nature, as we know her, is no respecter of persons. 
In a more or less settled state of society we have 
evolved the idea of the gentleman. Will he have to 
go? Can he hold his place against the invasion of 
the cad with ideas? Did not Rome go down before 
the real people that counted in the world when she 
had ceased to serve to any purpose? Shall it be 
whispered that the gentleman, gud gentleman, has 
ceased to serve any purpose? Lo, the day of the 
bounder with notions dawns! I know that if he 
comes elbowing his way in roughly, and with genius, 
it will spell the submergence of the gentleman at 
ease. The conventions of the latter will perish; his 
platform will break under him; he will be faced with 
new conditions, new developments, of which he has 
had no conception. No longer will the world be con- 
tent for people to move in it along certain formal 
lines with their abstinences and their liberties mutu- 
ally agreed upon. The ancient landmarks will dis- 
appear; and new purposes will be fulfilled, “ lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” The knight- 
errant and chivalry belong to the past; princes 
and pageants and tournaments belong to ages long 
buried. Is that signal evolution of the nineteenth 
eentury—the “ gentleman ”—to go after them? The 
question leaves one speculating, for the future does 
not belong to the gentlemanly virtues. 


IN THE KING BUSINESS 


quite so depleted as the Portuguese, but the people 
are as disaffected, are as systematically despoiled by 
the politicians, are as sceptical of their public men 
and institutions, and find it as difficult to make a 
living as their neighbors. Spain, though often dis- 
ordered, has never yet been reorganized, and few of 
the signe that history has taught one to regard as the 
precursors of an upheaval are wanting in her body 
politic. With a republic to the north of her and a 
republic to the west of her, and with Republicanism 
an active and progressive force within her own borders, 
it will be little less than miraculous if Spain remains 
for another decade among the monarchically governed 
countries. 

But this is to assume,that the Portuguese Republic 
will endure. Is there reasonable ground for any such 
assumption? The republic began well. It overturned 
the monarchy with almost ludicrous ease. It was 
generous and restrained in the hour of victory. It 
won the respect and recognition of Europe by deserving 
both. It summoned to the chief offices of state men 
of high character and attainments. It had no difficulty 
in getting itself accepted not only in Lisbon but 
throughout all Portugal. It carried popular approval 
with it by inaugurating a shrewd and instantaneous 
campaign against the religious orders, and before it 
was a week old it issued a comprehensive programme 
of political, economic, and educational reform. But 
all this, while auspicious, cannot be considered for one 
moment as final. Writing in this journal immediately 
after the murder of King Carlos, I ventured to suggest, 
first, that his assassination did not by any means 
prove that his remedy of a reforming dictatorship was 
wrong, and, secondly, that the many ailments from 
which Portugal was suffering found “ their common 
source in the utter unsuitability of the constitutional, 
parliamentary, and democratic system to the instincts 
and capabilities of the people.” I still hold to both 
opinions. It is neither to monarchy as an institution 
nor to their monarchs as individuals that the Portu- 
guese must look for the root-cause of their political 
disorders. They must search for that in themselves, 
in their dense and appalling illiteracy, in the debased 
character of their politics and their politicians, in 
the public apathy that has tolerated every species of 
electoral abuse, and in the profound and universal 
demoralization which has come to look upon justice 
and honesty as myths. When one thinks of the ig- 
norance and superstitiousness of the people, of their 
industrial and agricultural backwardness, of the 
monstrous burden of taxation, of the annual deficits, 
and of the utter rottenness of Portuguese public life, 
it is difficult to resist the belief that what the country 
most needs is a stern and beneficent dictator such as 
Mexico has had the good fortune to find in Diaz. Cer- 
tainly Portugal cannot. be redeemed by a mere change 
of label, and if the republic means more, talk, more 
faction, more jobbery and wire-pulling—a further 
deluge, in short, of the very evils that have brought 
her to her present pass—then the future of Portugal 
is likely to be even more distracted thah her past. It 
is very much too soon, ‘at any rate, to assert with 
confi ence that the republic will endure, that it will 
not ‘ive way before the man on horseback, or even 
that «he Braganza dynasty will never rule again. 
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ent from a turgidly consumed breakfast 


The Gentler View 


DINNERS AND. MEN 


By Florida Pier 


A \woOMAN consuming a table d’héte din- 
ner icels herself to be working in a medi- 
um to which she is by nature ill adapted. 
The men sitting at the table on either side 
are «1 such good terms with food; yet, 
they are its masters, and because they 
specixlize in it they keep it up to the 
mark. A man engrossed in a meal of 
measured procedure is an object-lesson in 
the established fact that men have ac- 
cepted this as a material world and are 
on amiable workable terms with material- 
ism. Women vacillate between abandon- 
ment to materialism and frenzied breaks 
away from it toward an austere Utopia 
where sustenance is derived from clarified 
ideas detached forcibly from the whole. 
A woman omits a course, eats too much 
of one that should have been partaken of 
lightly, resents being called upon to de- 
yote an hour to boresome eating, wilfully 
takes with the entrée vegetables that 
should have gone with the roast, is too 
wearied by the time coffee and cheese are 
reached to care for either, and rises from 
the table with morose digestive organs, 
marvelling at those male creatures who 
behave with such a striking difference. 

They come to the table as to a ceremony 
at which they themselves are to be the 
worshipped and worshipper. Their tubbed 
keenness seems a preparation partly the 
result of a realization of how important 
a function they are about to set in motion, 
but also a precaution taken that they may 
do full justice to this opportunity open- 
ing before them. ‘They look over the menu, 
weigh its ingredients, and, catching, as it 
would seem, the main lines on which it 
is constructed, feeling, with a delicacy 
hardly material at all, its deeper meaning, 
cast about in their minds, and bring their 
imaginations to bear on a wine that will 
precisely suit it. Their senses being so 
much keener than a woman’s, they will 
have the wine that is fit, though they 
sacrifice their personal preference for beer 
or a whiskey and soda, thus showing them- 
selves aware of a law of harmony higher 
than what they in their lowness sometiines 
like. Their actions are those of perfect 
materialism, of materialism carried to its 
peaks, or of people so uncontrollably or- 
dered and spiritual that they derive an 
enriching experience from the nightly par- 
taking of mere food. The woman diner 
nibbling dully at something she is in- 
capable of unmasking wonders if her being 
cowed and depressed by a meal is actually 
better than rising above it to such an ex- 
tent that one’s face sheds the exalted 
beams of a Wagnerian chef d’orchestre. 

If a hors-d’euvre is lacking or seems 

insufficient in its whetting powers, the 
man adds one on his own initiative and 
eats it in a slow ecstasy. The waiter 
hovers over him as if he were a chrysalis 
about to burst and send his soaring soul 
into a heaven where the waiter had been 
long privileged to dwell and longed to 
welcome a newcomer. Fish is served to 
him, and with a snap of his fingers the 
head waiter is summoned to his side, and 
he exclaims, a dreamy tentativeness in his 
eyes mingled with a glare of senses out- 
raged: “This is not sole with sauce Col- 
bert. It’s whiting, man, and the sauce—- 
there is a something I miss.” The waiter, 
that personage so overbearing and lofty 
with women, pleads softly and passionate- 
ly for the reputation of the house. It is 
sole—that he insists upon, he swears to it; 
but the sauce—ah, there he admits a 
slight sin is embedded. One herb, one 
single leaf, was at the last moment im- 
possible to procure, and, though the town 
was searched, the chef rendered prostrate 
with anxiety, the leaf was of necessity 
omitted. When forgiveness is intimated 
by a grieved inclination of the head, the 
Waiter ecringes from the presence of a 
master, a man of discrimination, a palate 
with ideals, a soul-so far above the femi- 
nine burdens who, tiresomely enough, have 
to be fed after a fashion, that the su- 
periority of the one compensates by so 
haidsomely overbalancing- the unintelli- 
get feeding of the other. And the woman 
who has observed all this agape knows her- 
sel: for a thing of blunt sensibilities, ab- 
stdly hoping to rise above materialism 
when she has not yet passed through it 
an is but vaguely aware of its refining 
ini nences and processes. 

ien talk of food as they eat it; their 
jess are all suggested by food; they tell 
Stcries of food they have known in other 
pleces and food they have always desired 
to know. They speak sadly of food they 
ney shall see again and plan to travel far, 
th: they may meet other food long an- 
tic pated. Serious, even stodgy old gentle- 
m. are spurred by the partaking of food 
int» poetic rhapsodies on the source from 
Which it came and the mission it will 
shertly fulfil. Men, when they eat (ear- 
ne: ly and responsibly, be it understood, at 
a nner, which is a matter entirely differ- 





or a makeshift luncheon), do it with such 
gusto, such gallant enthusiasm, that the 
repast cannot but return the compliment 
by having every respect for their welfare. 

A woman gazes on them ruefully, re- 
pelled by their horrid heartiness, yet half 
enviously aware that they are attuned to 
the offices of life, that they accept for use 
the weapons placed in their hands and 
by the vim of their acceptance achieve a 
certain standing. The position achieved 
causes in women a wonderment that will 
not be downed, a scornful, puzzled irrita- 
tion at the creatures’ eating with such 
finish and form, with such artistic fervor, 
that the gross act almost passes for a 
rarefied accomplishment, a suspicion that 
there may be something in eating, after 
all, a thought instantly refuted by one’s 
experience to the contrary; all of which is 
summed up in a vexed decision that this 
is called a man’s world, not because it 
was planned with no thought for women— 
an absurd idea on the first showing—but 
because men are so admirably adapted to 
living here and have made it their own by 
sheer force of knowing precisely what to 
do with it. Women may sniff supercilious- 
ly—of course they do—but they admit, 
with chagrin, that they are clumsy, mutin- 
ous materialists, while men, by the hearty 
welcome they gave material delights in the 
beginning, have fairly lifted them into 
precious planes whither we cannot follow. 





“And Perhaps Four” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY says that Roosevelt 
will lose New York by 100,000, Wilson 
will carry New Jersey by 40,000, Baldwin 
will carry Connecticut by 5,000, and Har- 
mon will carry Ohio by 25,000. The Re- 
sohagy ae bets that Colonel Harvey will 
ose two of his bets sure, three probably, 
and perhaps four.—Waterbury Republican 
of November 8th, 





The Wasp as a Drinker 


THaT drinkenness and its consequences 
are fot peculiar to human beings is evi- 
dent from the fact that wasps greedily 
attack certain fruits when ‘they are over- 
ripe—that is to say, when the sugar which 
they contain has decomposed into alcohol. 

On such fruits, pafticularly grapes 
and plums, wasps may be seen pushing 
and fighting in numbers much larger than 
can be accommodated, and they will be 
seen to grow very drunk and to crawl 
away in a semi-somnolent condition to re- 
pose in the grass for some time till they 
get over the “ bout,” when they are ready 
to go at it again. 

- One investigator who was stung by a 
drunken wasp suffered severely from symp- 
toms of nerve poisoning for several days. 





- THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
ane HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ottle. o*s 








Usz BROWN'S Comphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 ceiits per Jar. o*s 
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HEALTH AND INCOME 


Both Kept Up on Scientific Food. 





Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle 


Wh 
en & young lady has to make her own 
living, good health is her best asset. 

“T am aloné iti the wofld,”’ writes a 
Chicago girl, ee oti my Own efforts 
for my living. am a clerk; and about 
two years ago, thfough ¢lose application to 
work and a boarding-house diet, I became 
a nervous ifivalid, atid got 86 bad off it was 
almost ithpossible for me to stay in the 
office a half-day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of 
trying Grape-Nuts food, which I did, 
making it a large part of at least two meals 


a day. 

“Today I am free from brain-tire, dys- 
pepsia, and all the ills of an overworked 
and improperly nourished brain and body. 
To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of iny 
health and the ability to retain my position 
and income,” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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With Men Only 











dren if you were taken away? Would your 
wife have what she has now > Would your 


children be educated > Would they be dependent on 
others? Would your wife have to earn her own living? 
% These are most serious questions which every good 
man should answer to his own satisfaction. # Life In- 
surance is the one sure way to make provision for your 
family after you are gone. # There is no other luxury 
in the world like the thought that whatever happens to 
you your family is provided for. 4 Get some Life In- 
surance before you become disqualified. 








“Strongest in the World ”’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there ?--Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to 


secure an Equitable policy for Si.ccccccccccccccccccccece $6 00066605 ceccbecesesceees issued to a person 
NOW .osees bevcccccccccccce Gocccccoes years of age. 
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FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER 





} By the author of “Kitty of the Roses," ‘The Lilac Girl," ete. 


The Golden Heart 





The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


and seasoned with love and humor. 


Colored illustrations by Underwood. 
ecorated cloth, gilt top, 


Impostor 


Colored illustrations by Underwood, 


By 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


One of the daintiest of romances, full of sunshine and cheerful optimism, spiced 


By the author of ‘The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,"* etc. 


An ideal gift book for the holiday season. 


pon ginal decorations on every page. 
2.00, in a box. 





By 
JOHN REED SCOTT 


A stirring adventure-tale of Old Annapolis in the days of Governor Sharpe. 





By the author of “The Eleventh Hour," etc. 


Lady of the Spur 


A brilliant and exciting romance, 
Jersey during the years 1820-1830. 
Colored frontispiece by Underwood. 


Third edition. 


Scales of 


asis. 


Second edition. 


By the author of “ Love's Privilege, 


End of the Rainbow 


Justice 


Colored illustrations by The Kinneys. 


” 


Cloth, $1.50. 





By 
DAVID POTTER 


the scenes set in the southwestern part of New 


Cloth, $1.50. 


By 
GEORGE L. KNAPP 
An intense mystery story, with the “third degree” as it is actually practiced as its 





ete. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





By ‘a 
STELLA M. DURING 


The eternal search for the golden key of happiness, hidden at the end of the rain- 
bow, which is always in the next field, is the theme of this convincing and appeal- 


ing novel. 


Colored frontispiece. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





By the author of “Cadets of Gascony," etc. 


Path of Honor 


A new romance in 
venture. 
manner. 


Four illustrations in black and white. 


A Dixie Rose 





“The Bastille Series 
A tale of the war in the Bocage, served up in a delightfully thrilling 


Cloth, $1.50. 


” 





By 
BURTON E. STEVENSON 


of novels of fascinating French ad- 


Colored frontispiece, 


By 
AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 


A charming story for girls in their teens, with delightful and lovable characters, 
and bubbling over with good humor. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





1910’s Leading New Juvenile 
Mollie? Unwiseman Abroad pyypaf anes 


A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, her rubber doll, Whistle- 
binkie, and the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit 


foreign shores. 


Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim. 





Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50. 
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THE CROPS AND THE COUNTRY 


wT r is a true saying that we never 
aA appreciate the value of a_ thing 
2G until we are deprived of its use. 
\) sack in the summer when it seemed 

as though the crops were bound to 
® be short, much was made of that 
circumstance and there was much 
doleful wagging of heads as to what 
must inevitably follow. But with 
the change for the better in weather conditions, 
people began to figure that the crops would be all 
right, after all, and interest in the matter fell off 
rapidly. Now, at the close of the harvest season, it 
is doubtful if there is anything like general realiza- 
tion of the fact that the harvest of 1910 is absolutely 
the biggest and best and most valuable that, ‘the 
country has ever seen. 

Thanksgiving thoughts are all the more appropriate 
when there are considered the vicissitudes through 
which the crops passed, Early-season conditions 
about as unfavorable as can be imagined were fol- 
lowed by a period of good weather, but soon after 
there set in a drought which threatened disaster to 
every growing thing, and did do a vast amount of 
damage to wheat and cotton. Finally the drought was 
broken, but by that time the untoward weather con- 
ditions had so retarded the crops that the danger 
from frost had become very much increased. That 
peril, like the others, failed to materialize. Septem- 
ber and October saw, instead, marvellously favorable 
climatic conditions, under the genial influence of 
which the crops thrived and developed to a degree for 
which hardly the most optimistic had dared to hope. 

These are generalities, but they are fuily borne out 
by the facts. Just recently the “government gave out 
its final report on the cereal crops of 1910. ‘Of corn, 
this year’s crop will amount to 3,121,381,000 bushels 

-350 million bushels more than last year’s good 
average yield and nearly 200 million bushels more 
than the record established in 1906. Of wheat, the 
crop will fall just short of 700 million bushels—less 
than last year’s big harvest, it is true, but far and 
away above the average of the past five years. Oats 
have at last gone well across the billion-bushel mark, 
an indicated yield of 1,096 million bushels comparing 
with 1,007 million last year, and far surpassing any- 
thing ever seen before. Taking the cereal crops alto- 
gether, the season’s showing is a yield of 5,100 million 
bushels as against a former record of 4,840 million 
bushels made in the great year 1906. = 

In its effect upon the business life of the country, 
the production of a crop such as the country has this 
year been blessed with ought perhaps to be looked at 
from two points of view. In the first place there may 
be considered the economic influence of the creation 
of so much new wealth—the way in which it in- 
creases the capital supply, its influence on prices, and 
the way in which it bears on our financial and com- 
mercial relationship with other countries. In the 
second place there must be taken into account the 
direct and immediate influence of the crops on the 
country’s business—on railroad earnings, for in- 
stance, and on the various manufacturing industries. 

Considering the matter first from an economic 
standpoint, about the most important question raised 
is with regard to the amount of new capital brought 
into existence. Clear understanding can perhaps best 
be gained by concentrating on an individual instance. 
Take the case of a farmer who starts out to raise a 
crop of wheat. He buys his seed, engages his help, 
makes outlays for fertilizer and implements. His 
total expenditure, we will say, is $5,000. The crop is 
harvested and is sold, say, for $7,000. The farmer is 
2,000 richer than at the season’s beginning. By just 
that much has the supply of capital been increased. 
in the amount of actual money in the country no 
change has taken place, but new property has come 
into existence and the right to property is equivalent 
to capital. In this particular case, the extent of the 
farmer's right to the property he produced was meas- 
ured simply by his margin of profit. 

Just what the margin of profit on the nine billion 
dollars’ worth of produce taken out of the ground 
this year amounts to, it is, of course, impossible to 
say; but whatever is the actual percentage of profit, 
on such a “ turn-over”’ as nine billion dollars it neces- 
surily runs up into big figures. Certainly it is safe 
to say that as a result of this year’s crops the sum 
incasuring the increase in the country’s capital sup- 
ply will run well into ten figures. 

Agricultural exports for October, the largest for 
that month, with but one exception, in the country’s 
history, suggest the extent to which the great crops 
will tend to adjust the financial relationship of our 
own to the foreign markets. Great as our own con- 
sumptive demands have become of recent years, out 
of such a crop as has just been harvested a great 
amount of produce is bound to be available for export. 
Whether the merchandise goes forward in the form of 
corn or of dressed meat or live-stock makes little 
difference, 

With our trade with foreign countries in its present 
position, anything tending to swell the volume of our 
exports must be counted as of the highest economic 
importanee. September and October have made a 
good showing, but the condition of things which de- 
veloped during the first two-thirds of the year is not 
one to be rectified by a couple of months of favorable 
trade balances. Slowly and surely our manufactured 
exports are gaining, but it will be a good while be- 





By Franklin Escher 


fore they can take the place of our agricultural ex- 
ports. While that change is going on, it is impera- 
tive that the balance in our favor be somehow kept up. 
It isn’t a matter of our gaining capital from abroad. 
On account of the big “ invisible” balance against us, 
we need to gain heavily on the straight merchandise 
movement merely to break even. 

A third economic effect of a crop such as is being 
harvested is the lowering of prices which it is bound 
to bring about. Grain prices have already had a big 
decline and now meat prices are beginning to feel the 
effects of the great supplies of corn and oats which 
will be on hand. Faced with the realization that this 
year’s corn crop will mean more hogs and cattle sent 
to market next year than ever before, farmers are far 
more disposed to take advantage of the comparatively 
high prices still prevailing. Meat prices show most 
clearly, perhaps, how the thing works, but om num- 
berless other commodities the price-depressing influ- 
ence has just as direct a bearing. 

Turning from the economic to the straight business 
side of the question, it is evident that in a number of 
different ways the marketing of such crops as have 
been raised this season is bound to affect the indus- 
trial situation. Railroad earnings, in the first place, 
are sure to be greatly stimulated by the additional 
volume of traffic. After that there must be considered 
the reactive influence on the steel and other important 
industries of a period of railroad prosperity. Again, 
the increase in the buying power of the agricultural 
sections of the country must be counted a strong influ- 
ence on business. 

When the crude bulk of the crops is considered, it 
will readily appear why their marketing exerts so 
important an influence on railroad earnings. Not all 
of the five-billion-odd bushels of cereals raised find 
their way to a railroad depot, but making the fullest 
allowance for what is consumed on the farms, the 
wheat and corn and oats the railroads are called 
upon to carry constitute a stupendous volume of 
merchandise. A better idea can perhaps be gained 
by taking cotton for an example. The average cotton 
hale weighs 500 pounds—one-quarter of a ton. When 
it is considered that this year fully eleven million 
bales will be shipped, it will be possible to gain some 
idea of what the resulting railroad tonnage amounts 
to. 

It must be borne in mind, furthermore, that the 
greater part of all this tonnage originating from the 
crops furnishes a long haul for the road or roads 
taking care of it. Some of the wheat grown in Minne- 
sota or South Dakota is consumed in the big cities 
of the West and Middle West; but, after all, it is the 
more densely populated East which is the greatest 
consumer of these products. That means that they 
have to be hauled a long distance, even as railroad 
distances go. And particularly is this true with re- 
gard to the cotton crop, practically the whole of 
which has to be transported a very long way from 
where it is grown. 

With railroad gross earnings so stimulated by all 
this additional agricultural tonnage, it is plain that 
those industries which depend largely on the patron- 
age of the railroads will also be greatly benefited. 
However strong may be the disposition of the rail- 
reads to hold back on their buying orders until the 
question of freight rates is settled, the volume of 
business they are being called upon to handle is bound 
to force them into the market and to make them buy 
rails, rolling-stock, and other equipment. The traffic 
is offering and if they are going to take care of it 
they will have to increase their facilities. The alterna- 
tive of waiting for the freight-rate decision is not 
offered them. It is simply a question of the traffic 
being there, and of the roads that want it putting 
themselves in shape to take care of it. 

The statements of a good many of the more im- 
portant railroads show liberal amounts spent for 
maintenance during the past year, but in spite of that 
fact it is well known that there is hardly a railroad 
in the country which could materially increase the 
amount of business it is doing without first spending 
a good deal of money for additional facilities. And 
by the great crops which are moving to market, the 
business of the railroads is going to be materially in- 
creased. Not only by the direct tonnage of wheat or 
corn or other farm products, but on account of the 
tonnage originated by the thousand-and-one kinds of 
merchandise which the money proceeds of the crops 
will be used to buy. To extend their facilities to take 
care of this business, the railroads will have to spend 
big sums of money. The steel business, primarily, 
will get the benefit, but the influence will extend into 
other industries too numerous to mention. 

Manufacturing and commercial activity, too, is 
bound to be stimulated by the increase in the buying 
power in the agricultural sections. All over the 
wheat belt and the corn belt there are to be found 
countless examples of the man who put $5,000 into 
the ground during the course of the season and who 
has sold his produce for $7,000. Some of the profit 
is going back into the farm, but a good part of it is 
going to be used to buy all kinds of things which the 
farmer of ten years ago probably never heard of, but 
which the farmer of to-day classes among his necessi- 
ties. To manufacture what the salesmen out in the 
crop territory are taking orders for will tax the 
capacity of many an industrial plant throughout the 
country, and afford employment to an army of men. 

Whether the influence of the great harvest is con- 
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sidered from an economic standpoint, therefore, 
merely from the standpoint of its immediate eff 
on every-day business. it is plain that the voice of 1 
nation should go up in thankfulness and prai 
What would have happened had the dread conditic.:s 
of midsummer not given way to the smiling skies : ; 
August and September, it is unpleasant to think 
Far more pleasant is the sound of the reaper and tiie 
sight of the great yellow harvest moon shining down 
on the fields that have repaid man’s labor more ric] 
than ever before. 


There has been a good deal of talk of late about li-:- 
ing the shares of several of the more prominent 
American railroads on the various stock-exchanges 
abroad, but it is doubtful if there is anything move 
back of the proposition than a very natural desire on 
the part of certain operators here to broaden tiie 
market in these particular stocks. 

As the very apparent motive for “ broadening tlic 
market ” in these stocks is to sell rather than to bu 
the reticence with which the proposition has been 1 
ceived by the foreign bankers may readily ‘be unde: 
stood. To buy the four-per-cent. bonds of the best 
American railroads somewhere in the upper eighties 
and to hand them out to their clients at a profit of a 
few points is one thing—to have these same clients 
“filled up” with American railroad stocks at high 
prices is something very different. With things the 
way they are now. the foreign bankers are pretty well 
able to control the investment in “ Americans” of 
their clients’ money. Were a market in these shares 
to be established, for instance, in Paris, control of 
their clients’ operations would become a more difficult 
matter. A good deal of independent investing—and 
speculating—would probably be done. 

For the in-and-out trading in ‘“ Americans” in 
which these foreign bankers and their following are 
so constantly engaged, present arrangements are en- 
tirely satisfactory. ‘There exists in London an excel- 
lent market in a dozen or so of our most active stocks, 
and where the question is of making a turn in a 
security not included in this list, the close eable con- 
nections with leading houses on this side make _ pos- 
sible the execution of the order in the New York 
market with little trouble or delay. A good deal more 
of the business done on the stock-exchange here than 
is sometimes thought, has its origin on the foreign 
markets. 


The notable thing about the October report of the 
Copper Producers’ Association is the way in which 
production is shown to be holding up. In June and 
August, production ran slightly above last month. but 
with those two exceptions, October’s output is thie 
biggest on record. 

In sharp contrast is the October statement of pig- 
iron production, showing a make of only 2,087,000 
tons for the month as against 2,609,000 tons in Janu- 
ary. As the consumption ot steel has diminished, 
output of the raw material has been correspondingly 
decreased. When the iron industry begins to move 
forward again, there will be no huge accumulated sup- 
plies of material to obstruct the way. 


About a year ago when the high cost of living first 
began to compel attention, the influence of increased 
gold production on prices was widely discussed. By 
some it was argued that the “cheapening” or “ de- 
preciation” of gold resulting from over-production 
was primarily responsible for the rise in the price 
of all the necessities of life. By others it was re- 
garded merely as a contributory cause. Others, again, 
ezrgued to prove that between gold production and 
rising commodity prices there exists no connection 
whatsoever. 

Such a question is necessarily difficult of settlement, 
but the way in which current comment on the matter 
has come to tend toward the middle course is cer- 
tainly noteworthy. Almost never, nowadays, does one 
hear the opinion expressed that increased gold pro- 
duction is the main reason for high prices prevailing. 
Nor, on the other hand, can any economist of repute 
be found who will absolutely deny the connection be- 
tween gold production and commodity prices. With 
remarkable uniformity, intelligent discussion of tlic 
question is taking the ground that increased gold pro- 
duction does tend to put prices up, but that tlis 
influence is only one of many quite as powerful. 


For the depressed condition of the market for high- 
class bonds which has prevailed throughout the year, 
the vogue attained by this “ gold depreciation ” theor) 
last winter, when it ‘was first thoroughly exploite:!, 
was very largely responsible. To a good many peop!° 
it was new, and, plausibly put as it was, it seemed + 
offer some explanation of the high oni of thing 
People wanted to know what was the matter, a 
when they were offered what looked like a reasonal 
explanation, they were only too glad to accept !'- 
And, as the principal dogma of this new  finanei 
faith was that the best bonds were bound to fe 
heavily in price, the bond-market was anything }' 
helped by the propaganda. 

Judging from current comment on the questio 
proselytes of the new faith have. been falling awa 
quite as fast as they were gained last year, and t! 
factor of gold production is’ being appraised at i’ 
true value. It ought to be a great thing for t! 
bond-market. 
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The Cuckoo’s Way 


Tu euckoo, as everybody knows, lays 
vgs in the nests of other birds. A 
an naturalist has lately broken a 
. in defence of the cuckoo’s character, 
rather, gives the reasons for the bird’s 
stravge habit. 

Qing to the unusually large stomach 
of tuis bird, it appears, she has not room 
the rest of her body to develop more 
than one egg at a time, with a week’s in- 
terval between each. If she laid her eggs 

such long pauses between in one 
ily nest there would result a confusion 
of hatched, hatching, and embryo progeny 
that would mean disaster to all. 

She could not herself attend to more 
than one nest at a time. Consequently, 
she is foreed to exact maternal care for 


her 
Ger 


her cggs from other birds. 
She is eareful to choose the nest of a 
worm- and insect-eating bird, preferably 


one in whose menu caterpillars often ap- 
pear, the hairier and bigger the better. 

Nature seems to do everything in her 
power to encourage the cuckoo in her ap- 
parently shiftless, lazy ways. She has no 
natural gift for nest-building, but lays her 
eges on the ground, seizes them in her 
pill. and drops them by stealth into some 
unsuspecting neighbor’s nest. Although 
the cuckoo is four times as large as the 
lark, her eggs are as small as those of 
many varieties of small birds. 

The young cuckoo has a natural de- 
pression in its back that acts as a con- 
venient .kind of ladle for turning out the 
luckless fledglings into the cold world. 
The cuckoo, being so much larger than the 
other birds, fills the nest with its own 
bulk and is foreed to adopt these drastic 
measures. This act of self-preservation 
accomplished, the cuckoo’s back assumes 
the comely symmetry of later life. 

The adopted parent does not seem to 
notice or resent this behavior in the least, 
but coddles and tends the interloper till 
it has reached the age of discretion and 
pays no further attention to her discarded 
young. The cuckoo’s migration is arranged 
for at a much earlier date than others of 
the feathered world, an engagement that 
she could not keep if domestic cares de- 
tained her. 





An Aeroplane in Sight 


Hats off to George Harvey, editor of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, as a prophet. With 
the remark that it beat ’em all at guessing 
in 1904 and 1908, the paper a few days 
ago made the guesses which make his 
batting average 1,000, which deserves at 
least an auto, if not an aeroplane.—Sioux 
City Tribune. 





The Last Great Auk 


ALTHOUGH it is as long ago as 1844 
that the last great auk was seen alive, 
and the peculiar bird is set down as ex- 
tinct, there is still a faint hope that some- 
where in the cold regions it may be mak- 
ing a final stand for existence. The great 
uk, or “ gare-fowl,” was a strange rover 
after its ranks were diminished by whole- 
sale slaughter. It disappeared from the 
Orkneys for a full century, and then, in 
1813, a pair showed up, only to perish 
there. The tragedy of this pair was piti- 
able. Though the islanders called them 
“the king and queen of the auks,” the 
female was killed by a stone while sitting 
on her precious egg. The disconsolate male 
went away. Great auks were scarce even 
then, and when he returned the next year 
it was without any mate, and before long 
a lisherman shot him. Eight years or so 
later one great auk was taken alive on a 
small island near St. Kilda, and it is be- 
lieved that in 1840 another was captured 
and killed as being the cause of a tempest. 
In Iceland, or near the coast line, a few 
remained until 1844, when what appear 
to have been the last two on earth were 
taken alive on Geirfugla-sker, a rocky 
skerry near Reikjanes. 

rhus perished a race of birds so ill 
adipted to self-preservation that on Funk 
Isund. Newfoundland, many years ago, 
svilors used to drive them into pounds like 
se many sheep. Meanwhile the record 
price of a great auk’s egg stands at three 
hindred guineas — about fifteen hundred 
(do'lars, There are only seventy or seventy- 
fiie eggs known, and they are worth, all 
tcld, just about that many thousand dol- 
lis. The skins and mounted specimens 
it existence are eighty in number. 





The Rancher’s Sheep-dog 


*EOPLE who have never enjoyed the 
hor of a collie’s intimate acquaintance, 
©: who have never visited a sheep-ranch in 
th» West, can form no idea of the clever- 
nes of the sheep-dogs. 

ne owner in California asserted that 
eh of his half-dozen collies saved him 
fly seventy-five dollars a month in 





wages, and did his work far better than 
any two men could have done it. 

This gentleman’s ranch extended over 
thousands of acres, while he enclosed in 
his corral each night no fewer than ten 
thousand sheep. The corral was simply 
a large enclosure surrounded by- a solid, 
high brick wall. 

While at nightfall one might have op- 
portunity to witness the skill and clever- 
ness of the dogs in conducting their 
various flocks into the fold, it was in the 
morning that they best exhibited their 
extraordinary sagacity. 

After breakfast, they would make their 
way into the corral, the gates of which 
had been left open for them a short time 
before. Bounding in among the sheep, 
each dog singled out his own particular 
flock, for among those thousands of ani- 
mals, as like one another as so many peas, 
each collie came, in some subtle way, to 
know which were under his special care. 
By a system of running, scenting, pushing, 
crowding, and elbowing, he finally got his 
own flock sorted out and started them 
for their particular pasture. Here he 
watched them through the long day, not 
allowing one to stray, and at exactly the 
same hour each night marshalled them 
back to the corral. 

The only point in which the dogs seem- 
ed to lack judgment was their ignorance 
of the time when their flocks should be 
taken to new pastures. That part of the 
work fell to the foreman, and he said 
that it was practically all he had to do. 
He selected the new grazing-ground and 
conducted the shepherd and his flock there 
the first time. After that the dog under- 
stood. 





A Blue Ribbon 


BrotHER George Harvey of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY will get the blue ribbon as a 
political prophet—Waco Times-Herald. 





“Best Sellers” in China 


CHINESE translations of Western works 
are by no means uncommon in the Flowery 
Kingdom, but it is surprising to learn that 
among the most popular are those with 
which our own youth are told “ every 
young person should be familiar.” Chinese 
readers dote on Treasure Island, which 
they deem quite equal to Robinson Crusoe, 
another favorite in China. 

Ivanhoe, The Talisman, Les Misérables, 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin are also much read 
in China, while a translation of the “ Sher- 
lock Holmes” detective stories has found 
many readers. 

The Western love-story is said to imbue 
the Chinese with a profound disgust. He 
regards the hero of such a story as of 
doubtful sanity, if not of uncertain morals. 
This view is due to the different social 
standards under which he has been trained. 





A Serious Test 


By the way, the Colonel—that is, Colonel 
Harvey—proved a good guesser on the 
election. The News carefully preserved 
his predictions in HARPER’s WEEKLY of the 
5th, feeling svre that they would as a 
whole go so far wrong that even as humble 


.a publication as this paper would be war- 


ranted in advising the Colonel—that is, 
Colonel Harvey, again—to come back to 
Vermont and settle down on an abandoned 
farm, if one could be found. The afore- 
said predictions, however, averaged won- 
derfully correct for a fact, and the News’s 
admiration for Colonel Harvey as a 
guesser has risen to that profound height 
that it actually believes he could estimate 
the exact number of beans in a jar at 
a church fair.—Northfield, Vermont, News. 





The Worm’s House 


Worms’ holes are often dug three or 
four feet deep, and, in cold countries, as far 
as seven or eight feet under the surface. 

These holes go straight down or in a 
slightly oblique direction. At the bottom 
there is a small, round compartment with 
perhaps a few small stones or pebbles in 
it, for the worms do not like to lie close 
against cold earth. 

During hot, dry summer weather or in 
the cold frost of winter the worms remain 
at the bottom of their holes curled up 
singly or in balls of three or four. 

The whole length of this narrow hole 
has a lining of dark mould. Near the top, 
for a few inches, the lining is made of 
leaves flattened and pasted all round 
against the earth. In that softly lined 
part the worm likes to lie all day in damp 
or cold weather with his head just con- 
cealed beneath the level of the ground or 
poking up from the surface. Through this 
habit of lying at the top of their little 
homes, with their heads stuck out at the 
door, the worms are easily caught and 
pulled up by the birds. 
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Go on the Century—Don’t Write 


A personal interview is much more satis- 
factory than letter writing. Therefore, if 
an important matter requires a trip 
between New York and Chicago, take the 


20th Century Limited 


“It saves a business day’’ 


Lv. New York3.30 p.m. | Lv. Chicago 2.30p.m. 
Lv.Boston 1.00p.m.| Ar.Boston 11.50a.m. 
Ar. Chicago 8.30a.m. | Ar. New York 9.30 a.m. 


Equipment: Between New York and Chicago there are electric- 
lighted buffet library and drawing room and compartment ob- 
servation cars, standard sleeping and dining cars—barber, 
maid, valet, manicure, stenographer, stock 
reports, daily papers and periodicals, and 
from and to Boston an electric-lighted sleep- 
er, and parlor car with observation smoking 
room. 


Sleeping-Car Accommodations 
Railroad and Pullman tickets can be secured at City Ticket 
Office, 298 Washington St., Boston, ’Phone 2140 Fort Hill; 
1216 Broadway, New York, ’Phone 6310 Madison; and 180 ,, . ) 
Clark St., Chicago, Phone 7600 Harrison. For the Public Service 
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All of these islands of "Perpetual June" are easily and comfortably reached 
under the most pleasant conditions upon the splendid "Prinz" and other steamers 
of the Atlas Service of the 


Hamburg-American Line 


Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, South and Central America, Cruises of 23 and 
25 days duration, $135 and $140. Also tours including hotel expenses. Direct service between 
New York and Havana by the S.S. Hamburg 11000 tons. Through tickets to and from West 

Points. Three special cruises to the West Indies, Spani jain, Panama Canal and 
Bermuda by the S.S. Moltke 12500 tons, largest steamer going to the West Indies this winter. 
Two Cruises of 28 days duration, leaving January 24 and February 25, Cost $150. and up. 
Spring cruise of 16 days duration, leaving March 28, Cost $85 and up. 


| Other Cruises to the Orient, South America, Around the World, up the Nile, etc. 
Guide and Travel books for sale. Send for illustrated booklet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburg Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Char- 
treux), who, since their expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and insignia originated by 
the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to be 
still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world-renowned product is 
nowadays known as 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States, 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stam 


©. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





ABBOTTS BITTERS 











The Old-Fashioned 
Lender on Mortgage 


HAD TO 
1, Decide about values 
2. Collect interest 
3. Watch payment of taxes 
4. Attend to fire insurance 
§. Notice changes of value 
AND PERHAPS 


6. Foreclose 
7. Buy in the property 
8. Pay lawyer’s fees 


Ts is all changed now. 
The modern mortgage 

lender buys from us a 
Guaranteed First Mortgage 
Certificate on New York 
City real estate. 

Every detail of care is left 
to us. You have only to hold 
the certificate and receive 
the interest every six months. 

The payment of principal and in- 
terest is guaranteed by the Bond & 
Mortgage Guarantee Company with 
its capital and surplus of $7,500,000. 
The title is guaranteed by our Com- 
pany with its capital and surplus of 
$14,000,000. 

The certificates are in amounts of 
$5,000, $1,000, $500 and $200. 

They earn interest at 434%. 


For information mail us this coupon 
or a postal card. 


AND TRUST Co 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Name 


Address 
175 Remsen St., Brooklyn 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 























Ask for the brand that has made Cocktail 
drinking popular. Accept no substitute. 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice, and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) arethe most popular. A tallgood dealers, 







| 
Heublein& Bro. 


Sole Props. 


HARTFORD 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 





Does Adequate Ventila- 
tion Interest You ? 











A GEM VENTILATOR in your window 


insures it. The most practical ventilat- 
ing device on the market. 
We fit any window. $1.50- $2.75. 


If not at your dealer's, write us for circular. 


GEM VENTILATOR CO. 


200 Summer St., - ~ Boston, Mass. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Only 12 members Exceptional inter- 
in the Jan me WITH CLARK esting features. 
Jan. 25, Eastward, $2100; Trans-Siberian, $1550 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., NEW YORK 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


| For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 








separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Our Latest Forest Fires 


A ROUGH estimate of the loss from fires 
to the national forests in Montana and 
northern Idaho, upon which the forest 
officers of the United States Department 
of Agriculture have been engaged since 


the extensive fires that ravaged those dis- | 


tricts recently were extinguished, puts the 
total amount of timber killed or destroyed 
in this one district at over six billion 
board feet, while the area burned over is 
estimated at more than one and a quarter 
million acres. 

The heaviest losses were in two Idaho 
forests, the Cour d’Alene, where over 
three billion board feet of timber are re- 
ported killed or destroyed and more than 
450,000 acres burned over, and the Clear- 
water, where one billion feet of timber 
were killed or destroyed and 300,000 acres 
burned over. In the Helena National 
Forest, in Montana, the loss in timber is 
believed to have been 500,000,000 feet; in 
the Cabinet Forest 400,000,000; and in 
the Lolo Forest 300,000,000. 

A large part of the losses on the Coeur 
d’Alene, Clearwater, and Lolo was due 
to what became practically one great 
fire. This is shown on the Forest Service 
maps as starting north of Wallace, Idaho, 
and extending to a point some _ thirty 
miles southwest of Missoula, Montana, 
or nearly one hundred miles. At_ its 
widest point this burn has a width of 
about forty miles, but its shape is very 
irregular. 

It was really a union of a number of 
separate fires, driven to fury by the fierce 
hurricane of August 26th. To the west 
of the Idaho-Montana boundary in the 
region of this fire lies a very inaccessible 
mountainous country, into which, on ac- 
count of the absence of trails and of 
forage, it was almost impossible for forces 
of fire-fighters to penetrate. When the 
hurricane arose it drove the fires upon the 
fighters, forcing these parties to seek 
refuge wherever it could be found, and 
swept down upon the forests in which the 
fires were, up to that time, generally well 
in hand. On the forests which were best 
equipped for controlling fire the results 
achieved are regarded as a demonstration 
of the efficacy of the fire-fighting methods 
employed. 

It is believed that, as usually happens 
in the case of big fires, there will be found 
to be considerable areas of living timber 
within the regions now mapped as entirely 
burned over. Of necessity, the figures 
given are tentative, for it has been im- 
possible to examine al] the burned areas 
thoroughly.>As fast as possible, however, 





the forest officers are locating and esti- 
mating the bodies of timber killed but 
capable of being lumbered if taken in 
time. There will be an enormous quan- 
tity of fire-killed timber, both on the 
national forests and on private lands, to 
be disposed of as soon as possible, since, 
if not marketed quickly, it will not be 
worth cutting at all. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
push vigorously to dispose of this fire- 
killed timber. As with all other national- 
forest timber, it will be sold on the 
stump, to mill-men who will lumber the 
land, paying a set price per thousand 
board feet for the timber, and conforming 
to whatever regulations are stipulated in 
the interest of the forest. Pending the 
disposal of this fire-killed timber, future 
sales of green timber from the national 
forests which were badly burned last 
summer will probably be greatly re- 
strieted, if not entirely suspended. 

Since the amount to be disposed of is 
doubtless greater than can be marketed in 
any event, and since it is better for the 
country that the timber should be utilized 
than that it should go to waste in the 
woods, the price at which it will be sold 
will be lower than would be asked for the 


timber under ordinary circumstances, 
Generally speaking, Secretary Wilson 


does not regard it as a wise public policy 
to sell off the national-forest timber, ex- 
cept when it is in reasonably good demand, 
for the country is sure to need the supply 
badly later on. But with the fire-killed 
timber it is a case of now or never. Con- 
sequently, there is an unusual open- 
ing for lumbermen who are ready to 
buy national forest stumpage at bargain 
prices. 

How much of the six billion feet which 
were either killed or burned up in Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho can eventually 
be salvaged, it is of course impossible to 
predict. If it were all a total loss, and 
if its stumpage value were put at the 
average price at which national-forest 
timber was sold last year, it would be the 
equivalent of a money loss of about fifteen 
million dollars. 

Tt is believed that last summer’s fires 
either burned up or killed between one 
and two per cent. of the total stand of 
national forest timber. At the present 
rate of eutting from the national forests, 
six billion feet is equal to twelve years’ 
supply; but it is less than one-sixth of a 
single year’s cut in the entire country, or 
enough to keep all our lumber-mills busy 
for less than two months. 
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A CHAPEL WITHOUT SERVICES 


THE CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION IN THE BAYSWATER ROAD, LONDON, WHICH IS 

APPROACHING COMPLETION AFTER HAVING BEEN UNDER CONSTRUCTION SIXTEEN 

YEARS. IT WAS BUILT BY MRS, RUSSEL GURNEY FOR REST AND MEDITATION ONLY, 
AND IS OPEN TO ALL PASSERS-BY. 





The Barometer Stone 


In Finland there is a kine of stone 
which actually foretells changes.in the 
weather. In dry, fine weather the stone 
is of a dark gray color mottled with white 
spots, but before approaching showers or 
thick mists it blackens all over—most 
conspicuously, of course, at the spaces 
which were previously white—and gradu- 
ally returns to its former state as the 
weather improves. 

Its prophetic warnings are regarded by 
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many as having a supernatural origin, 
but a recent analysis of the stone explains 
the cause and shows that there is nothing 
whatever mysterious in its action. It is 
composed of a ground mass of clay and 
fossilized organic matter, with a little 
rock salt and nitre scattered throughout 
in grains and small patches. These salts 
absorb the aerial moisture as it increases 
in amount, and dissolve in it, forming 
black surface films, while they regain 
their white color as the drier atmosphere 
evaporates the moisture from them. 
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Joun LA FArGE, the painter, died on 
vovember 14th, at the. Butler Hospital in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in his seventy- 
ixth year. He had been ill for months 
\ith heart trouble and other complications. 
iis widow and seven children survive him. 
John La Farge was born in New York 
ity. His father was a Frenchman who 
xc aped from Santo Domingo after the un- 
fortunate outcome of Gener ral Leclere’s ex- 
dition there, anc his mother was the 
laughter of a planter from that island. 
She was a talented painter of miniatures, 
and she was the first to discover and culti- 
vate her son’s artistic ability. Thanks to 
the ample means of his family, young La 
Farge was in no haste to choose a profes- 
sion; and after receiving an academic and 
legal education at home he went abroad to 
study art, rather as an accomplishment 
than as a vocation. He received instruc- 
‘ion at the atelier of Couture and devoted 
many months to studying and copying 
works of the old masters in the Louvre. 
He was from the first a keen observer and 
a diligent and faithful student. 


John La Farge 
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and finally he introduced to the world of 
art the new material known as American 
glass. He still continued to paint, and in 
recent years he executed several im- 
portant commissions in mural decoration 
iti Various parts of the United States; yet 
his ingenious and beautiful achievements 
in stained glass will chiefly maintain his 
fame. 

Perhaps John La Farge’s work of great- 
est importance in chureh decoration con- 
sists of the windows and mural paintings 
in Trinity Church, Boston. His “ Battle 
Window,” in Memorial Hall at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, done in 1878, is a majestic 
and moving conception curiously worked 
out with every known variety of glass and 
many precious stones. "The ‘ Peacock 
Window” in the Worcester Museum was 
the last window he made. In this a pea- 
cock against a background of peonies 
afforded the opportunity for a wonderful 
display of rich color. The technical 
scheme of the window consisted in the 
joining together of myriads of thin threads 
of metal with glass, the metal fused to the 

















The fate John La Farge 


Young La Farge engaged in the practice 
of law upon his return to New York, but 
he soon abandoned it and began to study 
painting under William M. Hunt at New: 
port, Rhode Island. There Mr. La Farge 
married in 1860 Miss Margaret Perry, a 
granddaughter of Commodore Perry. For 
several years he applied himself with great 
veal to acquiring technical facility, and 
many of his canvases of that period show 
how faithfully he recorded the beauty that 
surrounds Newport. He was a realist in 
that he portrayed Nature as he saw her, 
sternly repressing all play of fancy that 
might disturb the orderly array of fact as 
he saw it, and he chose to emphasize the 
weight and mass of material things rather 
than the movement of air. 

While recovering from a serious illness 
in the early seventies Mr. La Farge 
«mused himself by placing together and 
upon one another various bits of opalescent 
and transparent glass and studying the 
fect. He became interested in the prob- 
‘ems of glassmaking and the possibilities 
of making glass a medium of artistic ex- 
ression. For a long time he worked in 
1is studio with only one man to help him, 





glass and plate on both sides, with dit- 
ferent surfaces adhering. 

Mr. La Farge spent the summer of 1886 
in Japan, and the publication of his “ Let- 
ters” from that country showed how 
subtly and sympathetically he appreciated 
a people of alien race. His kindly and 
generous nature was again made apparent 
during his travels among the people of 
the South Sea Islands, among whom lie 
made many friends, thanks to his innate 
courtesy and intellectual humility. 

Unlike most innovators, Mr. La Farge 
received during his lifetime many honors 
and evidences of appreciation. He was 
elected president of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists and of the Society of Mural 
Painters. He was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1889 and Officer in 
1901. In Germany and in England also 
he won the approbation of high authori- 
ties. 

The surviving children of John La 
Farge are: Miss Margaret La Farge, Mrs. 
William R. Claxton, and Mrs. E. H. Childs, 
C. Grant La Farge, B. La Farge, Oliver 
Hi. P. La Farge, “and the Rev. John La 
Farge. 





The Bell and the Burmans 


A LITTLE native wit will sometimes 
olve a problem that has proved too much 
or technical training. 

During one of the Burmese wars the 
3ritish troops endeavored to carry off to 
‘aleutta as a trophy a big bell, weigh- 
‘ng more than forty tons. To transport 
uch a heayy burden was troublesome, but 
‘he engineers managed to get it as far 

s the river Irrawaddy. 

In trying to put it on _ shipboard, 
‘owever, the tackle slipped, and the 





bell rolled over and fell into the water. 
The engineers tried in vain to raise 
it, and at last went on their way 
without it. 

Then the Burmans set to work, and, by 
the use of the little common-sense, ac- 
complished the task that had proved too 
much for the trained engineers. They 
simply encased the upper part of the bell 
in a wooden structure, so as to convert its 
external form into that of a cylinder. 
Then, by means of ropes, it was found 
quite possible to roll it up the river bank 
upon dry land. 
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Evolving the Lead-pencil 

It is said that the first lead-pencil was 
made in England about two hundred and 
fifty years ago. It was, however, not a 
lead-pencil at all, but a graphite pencil 
like those we use to-day. 

Graphite was discovered in England dur- 
ing the time of Elizabeth, and hardly 
were the mines in full operation before 
the idea of making pencils of their prod- 
uct was conceived. In the early days the 
graphite was sawed into thin sheets and 
cut into strips smaller and smaller, until 
they were small enough to be covered by 
wooden slips and thus serve as pencils. 

It is of record that the first pencils 
created quite a sensation. The graphite- 
mines of England were deemed of ines- 
timable value and were protected by law. 
But there was great waste—first, in dig- 
ging, for many of the pieces were too small 
for cutting, and again in the manner of 
cutting the graphite, which was so crude 
that half the material was lost. So a 
binding substance became an urgent need. 

Glue, mucilage, isinglass, and other sub- 
stances were tried, but the graphite was 
only rendered brittle and of uneven hard- 
ness. Its marks were faint and indistinct, 
and in those days if the point broke it was 
quite an undertaking to sharpen it again. 
First the wood had to be cut away and 
the graphite heated over a light to soften 
it. Then it was again drawn to a_point 
with the fingers. 

Late in the eighteenth century a French- 
man hit upon the idea of using pulverized 
graphite and binding-clay. This discovery 
resulted in pencils of varying hardness, 
according to the amount of binding-clay 
added, and each pencil was of exactly the 
same hardness throughout its length. 

Following upon this discovery came im- 
provements in mixing, rolling, and sharpen- 
ing the graphite composition, which was 
eut into lengths, placed in a warm oven 
to harden, and finally encased in wood, as 
seen to-day. 








Behold the Result 


CoLONEL HArvEY, who supplied the 
silver platter upon which the gubernatorial 
nomination was offered to Woodrow Wil- 
son, predicts in HARPER’s WEEKLY that his 
political protege will come out of the con- 
test. to-morrow with a plurality of 40,000. 

Predictions are easily made and figures 
are easily written. It gives a prognosti- 
cater no more trouble to say that a candi- 
date’s plurality, or majority, will be 100,- 
000 than to say that it will be 10,000. 

’ A plurality of 40,000 for Woodrow Wil- 
son means a “ landslide,” and the person 
who calmly views the situation, elimi- 
nating from his mind every iota of hys- 
teria, must admit that there is nothing in 
the air, on the earth, or in the waters 
under the earth to indicate a * landslide.” 
—Trenton State Gazette of November 7th. 





“Fort Blunder” 


Ir is not generally known that our gov- 
ernment once undertook to erect a fort on 
British soil. The site of this fort, after- 
ward cailed Fort Montgomery, was about 
half a mile northeast of Rouse’s Point, 
New York, not far from the foot of Lake 
Champlain. Popularly it was known as 
* Fort Blunder.” 

It appears that after the War of 1812 
our government felt the necessity of guard- 
ing the entrance to Lake Champlain. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1815, was begun the erection 
of Fort Montgomery. The original notion 
was to construct a great fort. In those 
days that meant a fort with three tiers 
of guns. 

When work had been in hand for some 
time it was discovered that, owing to an 
error of early surveyors, the actual bound- 
ary between New York and Canada, the 
forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, passed 
south of the fort. 

Work on the fort was suspended for 
about twenty-five years, and not until 
the year 1842 was the territory restored to 
the United States. The agreement known 
as the Webster-Ashburton treaty, estab- 
lishing the northeastern boundary, made 
the line between New York and Canada 
conform to the old-and incorrect early 
survey. Thus “ Fort Blunder” was again 
on United States territory. The people 
of Maine, it is said, never quite forgave 
Daniel Webster for giving up. as they 
claimed he did, a great slice of territory 
to which they thought themselves entitled 
in order to save Rouse’s Point. 

After the boundary question was settled 
the fort was finished, but it was never 
manned by more than sufficient men to 
keep it in order and it was never armed. 





In Good. Working Order 

Colonel George Harvey's predicting de- 
partment was in good working order when 
he issued the last number of HArRPER’s 
WEEKLY preceding the election.—Rochester 
Herald, 
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Bills of exchange bought 
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rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
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Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
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THE REVOLUTION 
TENNESSEE 


(Continued from page 9) 


IN 


Convention which 
the nominations. 
in their selection, 

Patterson had taken the final step, ai 
the people were aroused. The issue cou 
be no longer avoided: it was his machi 
against the people. 

Senator J. B. Frazier; Railroad Co 
missioner B. A. Enloe; Chief-Justi 
Beard, and Justices Neil and Shields 
the Supreme Court; Justices Wilson a: 
Taylor, of the Court of Civil Appeal: 
State Treasurer Reau E. .Folk, brother 
“Joe” Folk of Missouri; and Judge 
L. Lansden, a candidate for the Supren 
Court—immediately announced that th 
would not enter such a primary. Ther:- 
upon the Governor issued a statement < 
fending his primary plan,- and then |e 
tried to stem the tide of public ger n 
with a seven-thousand-word statement, 
fending his: pardon of the Coopers by ca! 
ing the court’s decision a “ miscarriage of 
justice.’ 

On May 18th, five thousand Independe: 
Democrats, representing the very flower 
of the Democracy of the State, met in 
convention at Nashville. A strong ticker, 
including the members of the judiciary 
who had refused to enter the Patterson 
primary, was nominated. Three days be- 
fore the Independent convention, the Ri 
publican leaders after a conference at the 
White House announced that the Re- 
publicans would support the Independent 
ticket. 

Patterson’s convention nominated him 
for the third timé, and named a judicia! 
ticket. 

At the August election the Independent 
judicial candidates triumphed by an 
average majority of more than 45.000, a 
reversal of from 70,000 to 90,000 in the 
normal vote of the State. Then Patterson 
tried to conciliate the Independents with 
an offer to resubmit his claims to the 
nomination. to a primary of any sort, 
but any proposition that did not elimi- 
nate him entirely’ from polities was 
ignored. 

On August 16th the Republicans nomi- 
nated for Governor, on a platform that 
called for “no backward step on prohibi- 
tion,” Ben W. Hooper, of Newport. Nine 
days later Patterson reiterated that lie 
would remain in the race, but on Septem- 
ber llth, just as the Independent Demo- 
erats all over the State were instructing 
their deiegates to vote for Hooper in the 
State convention to be held September 
14th, the Governor announced that he had 
surrendered his nomination. 

The doom of Pattersonism in any form 
had been sealed. 

On the day before the gathering of the 
Independents the Patterson State Com- 
mittee offered to leave candidate and 
platform to a committee of ten from each 


should actually mal, 
The voters had no voi 


faction. Although hundreds of Democrats 
within the Independent ranks _ sought 
compromise, the convention ignored this 
eleventh-hour appeal, and nominated 
Hooper. ; 

Many of the Independents returned 


to the Democratic fold, and after a 
search for a candidate, who might bring 
victory cut of seemingly certain defeat, 
selected Senator Taylor and forced him to 
accept the nomination of the convention 
held on October 16th. Taylor conducted 
the most spectacular campaign the State 
has seen. He averaged six speeches a 
day, and he had the aid of many able 


orators. But he did not resign his seat 
in the Senate, and he was charged 
with “playing both ends against tlie 


middle.” 

Two of the principal dailies of the State 
supported him, the Memphis Commerciu!- 
Appeal and the Chattanooga Times. The 
Nashville American, which had been tl} 
most ardent supporter of Patterson, had 
been in the mean time absorbed by Luke 
Lea’s Tennessean, which was the organ ‘ of 
the Republican- Independent alliance. ‘Ili 
other principal dailies supported Hooper 
and Enloe. With the exception of Hoop’, 
Independent Democrats did practically all 
the campaigning. They held up the bogey 
of Patterson again and declared Taylor to 
be the representative of the same «ld 
machine. Enough of the people did ‘ot 
want anything that looked like Patters: 1: 
ism to turn the State into the Republic: 
column. 


_ Ben W. Hooper, the Governor-elect. is 
cne of the youngest men to hold tiat 
office. . His’ age is: not. given definitely 


cause, born in -obscurity,-his early dé 
are clouded. Picked up on the streets 
Knoxville, a waif and friendless, he \ 
placed in an orphanage and later adopi 
by* Dr. L. W. Hooper, a wealthy citis 0 
of Newport. He served as an officer '0 
the Spanish-American-war, was a mem! : 
of the, Legislature and Assistant Unit’: 
States District Attorney. He is an a 
lawyer, an earnest speaker, and a m!) 
who promises to make a business and 1 
partisan Governor. 
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Fow a Tiger Was Captured 


‘HE interest of a community in the 
M. lay Peninsula was lately excited by the 
announcement that a fine tiger had been 
cay tured in a pit situated in a Chinaman’s 

avden. 

. ‘he pit in which the tiger was caught 
was circular, eleven feet deep, and three 
fee. in diameter, contracting slightly at 
the bottom. It was dug in sandy clay, 
ani as the sides were clean-cut the tiger 
was not able to escape by scrambling out. 
The situation was on the margin of a 
jungle forest, and the pit, along with 
others, had been dug for the purpose of 
ea (uring wild pigs. These pits were cov- 
erod with thin sticks and grass or leaves. 

\s soon as the owner of the pit into 
which the tiger had fallen was aware of 
his prize, he covered the mouth of the pit 
with strong planks and at once looked 
around for a purchaser, who was soon 
found. The sum of twenty-five pounds 
was paid for the tiger as it lay at the 
boitom of the pit, and it afterward cost 
fifty pounds to have him caged and con- 
veyed to Singapore. 

For nearly six days the captive lay in 
the pit, his captor feeding him very spar- 
ingly in order to reduce his energy. The 
operation of caging the beast was intrusted 
to six Malays, who, as a race, are noted 
for their knowledge of woodcraft and of 
the habits of animals. 

The Malays went to work very cleverly. 
Every detail of their plan was ordered:ad- 
mirably, so that no accident-could occur. 

The first step was to rig up a strong 
beam at a height of about nine feet over 
the pit, and this was supportéd on well- 
secured uprights, to which it was securely 
lashed with withes. 


Next there were prepared two cylin- | 


drical baskets made of green rattan. One 
of these baskets measured two feet in 
diameter and eight feet in length. The 
other was made just large enough to be 
passed into the larger one, for the purpose 
of giving additional strength to the con- 
trivance. One end of each basket was left 
open, while the other was closed with the 
exception of a hole about three inches in 
diameter, the use of which will presently 
appear. 

The smaller basket having been jammed 
into the larger one, the walls of both were 
firmly laced together throughout with 
withes to obviate any chance of slipping. 

Finally two new hemp ropes two and 
three-quarter inches in circumference were 
prepared with running nooses. As soon as 
a few long poles had been cut and pre- 
pared, with forks on some of them and 
pieces of wood lashed on others. to form 
hooks, the Malays were ready to take care 
of the tiger. 

The planks covering the mouth of the 
pit were slightly separated to admit of 
the ropes and poles being passed down. 
The noose of one of the ropes was lowered 
upon the tiger’s head, an intrusion which 
he resisted violently, but by skill and pa- 
tience the Malays managed to get the 
noose over the tiger’s head and around his 
neck. This was effected by mancuvring 
his paws and mouth with the poles. As 
soon as the noose was in position it was 
drawn tight enough to prevent its removal 
by the prisoner. The other rope was then 
passed down and secured in a similar man- 


ner. The .operation of placing the two 4 - 
nooses around the neck of the beast oc- ' 


cupied twenty-three minutes. 

The ends of the ropes were then passed 
through the cylindrical baskets. The 
baskets were placed mouth downward over 
the pit, and when all was secure and ready 
the word to haul was given and the tiger 
was drawn. up head foremost into the 
basket, which was only large enough to 
receive him, and thus he was unable to 
struggle with effectiveness. As soon as 
he was well into the basket the whole was 
drawn up and laid on its side, When thé 
mouth of the basket was at once laced 
up, leaving nothing but the tiger’s. tail 
protruding. When all was fast the nooses 
around his throat were slackened in order 
that the beast might breathe more freely. 
The basket was now slung on a pole and 
bore to where a cage was in readiness to 
rece. ve its occupant. 





British Hall Marks 


P irtsu “ hall marks,” which are fixed 
by w and may not, therefore, vary, are 
tho . signs placed upon gold or silver arti 
cles nanufactured in the United Kingdom, 
wh: by the place of manufacture is in- 
dies od to every one. These marks should 
Not -e confounded with the mark “ ster- 
ling which means much or little, accord- 
ing) the notion of the maker that uses it. 

!- hall mark for London is a leopard’s 
hea’: it is a eastle and lion for Edin- 
bur; a tree and salmon, with a bell, for 
Gla- ow; an anchor for Birmingham; 
thre castles for Newcastle; a dagger or 
thr’ wheat sheaves for Chester; a castle 
Wit! two wings for Exeter; a crown for 
Shei old; five lions and a cross for York; 
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Books in 
The Home 


The Wew York American strongly 
advocates the ownership of books as 
a means of culture and as a means of 
improvement and companionship, @.¢., 
the building up of small shelffuls of 
books in every home, book by book, 
for re-reading and study. At an ex- 
pense of a few cents per day, or week, 
you can, in a few years, own a library 
which will be invaluable to you and 
to your household as an educator, 
entertainer and companion. 

Perusal of the page headed “ook 
Land,” edited by Edwin Markham 
and John Vance Cheney, appearing 
every Saturday in the Wew York 
Morning American, will help you to 
select the books you will like. 











The Advance of the Sahara 


THERE has long been much disagree- 
ment among scientists as to the question 
of the antiquity of the Sahara desert, 
and over the manner in which it was 
formed. They agree, however, that the 
dryness has much increased during the 
centuries that have passed since Rome 
was a mighty empire. One French savant, 
who made the arduous journey from the 
Niger River to Lake Tchad, brought back 
much interesting information regarding 
the progress of the arid region southward, 

It appears that the country that extends 
from the Niger to Lake Tchad, between 


| thirteen and sixteen degrees north lati- 





tude, is completely barren of permanent 
water bodies. For more than eight hun- 
dred miles it is a tropical region with- 
out a watercourse. Only yesterday—as 


| geologists count time—all this was dif- 


ferent. The Niger received from the left 
immense affluents, veritable floods. Then 
giraffes and elephants, it is believed, wan- 
dered even to the borders of Mediterranean 
Numidia, seeking the abundant vegeta- 
tion. 

Presently came the Mohammedan con- 
quest, with its tribes of nomadic Arabs, 
and the invasion of the Tuaregs from the 
east, accelerating the Saharan devasta- 
tion. 

These invaders burned over great tracts 
of land, destroying vegetation and feaving 
nothing to hold the fallen water in check. 
The hygrometric state of the atmosphere 
was impoverished. The vapor was no 
longer condensed. The rain failed, vegeta- 
tion disappeared, and the soil and rocks 
were left exposed to the direct action of 
heat and cold, and of the winds. The 
decomposition of the granite filled the dry 
river-beds with sand for great distances. 

The advance of this phenomenon has 
not stopped at the edge of the tropics. 
The Sahara, it is thought, has gained 
toward the south steadily. It is estab- 
lished on all the northern parts of Lake 
Tchad. Although it appears slow, its 
march is extremely rapid, compared with 
other geologic phenomena. Barth, the 
German explorer, found water in abun- 
dance, sixty years ago, where the expedi- 
tion of Peroz suffered from thirst in 1904. 
The old men of North Adair showed 
Peroz rivers which in their youth flowed 
many months of the year, but were at the 
time of the French expedition entirely 
dry. Lakes yesterday >.ermanent, which 
the French expected to fii.1 full, were dry, 
and did not replenish themselves, except 
during the two months of winter. 





The Origin of Cotton Thread 


CURIOUSLY enough, it was a war that 
brought about the revolution in the manu- 
facture of sewing-thread. When Napoleon 
occupied North Germany in 1803, the sup- 
ply of silk from Hamburg, which was used 
in making heddles, or the loom harness, 
in Paisley, was cut off. 

Unless some substitute could be found, 
the weaving industry of Paisley would be 
ruined. Peter Clark experimented with 
cotton-warp yarn, and succeeded in mak- 
ing thread like the six-cord sewing-thread 
used to-day. It took the place of silk in 
the heddles, and the weaving business 
went on, uninterrupted by the war. 

Then it occurred to another man to use 
the cotton thread in place of linen for 
sewing, ahd he recommended it to the 
women of.the town. It was so much 
smoother than the linen that the women 
liked it. The thread was sold in hanks 
and wound by the purchaser into little 
balls, but the merchant soon decided to 
wind the hank on a bobbin or spool, for 
his customers, as an added inducement to 
purchase it instead of the linen. 

From this veginning the cotton-thread 
trade has grown, and now silk and linen 
are used only for special work. 


The Longevity of Birds 


It is not always easy to estimate the 
duration of the life of a bird. Possibly 
captivity shortens the bird’s life; on the 
other hand, the wild bird does not die of 
old age, but as the result of an accident, 
or at the hands of an enemy. 

According to Naumann, the naturalist. 
the nightingale lives for eight or nine 
years, the canary from twelve to fifteen, 
and the blackbird twelve years. Crows 
are said to live one hundred years. 
It is a fact that a vulture was kept 
in a cage in the ‘zoological garden in 
Vienna for one hundred and eighteen 
years, and that in the same garden 
was a falcon one hundred and sixty- 
two years old. Living in the same garden 
was an eagle known to have lived for one 
hundred and four years. The mean age 
of eagles is sixty years. Parrots are said 
to live one hundred years; and von Hum- 
boldt saw in South America a parrot 
which spoke a language spoken by a 
people who had vanished from the earth 
more than one hundred years before that 
time. 











































GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Gives the right turn to Christmas baking. 
Lends wholesome goodness to dainty cakes, pies and puddings. 
The superiority of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR shows 
as plainly in fancy and special baking as in the appetiz- 
ing bread and biscuits of every day. 


AT ALL GROCERS WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 








Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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